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Viking Civilization 
by Axel Olrik 


VIKING CIVILIZATION deals 
with the most important and interest- 
ing period in the life of the Scandina- 
vian North, an age glamorous, turbu- 
lent, intense, full of conflict and 
strife, but also of poetry and romance. 
During this era arose the Poertic 
Eppa, many of the prose sagas, and 
the skaldic verse, embodying myths 
and heroic legends which have been 
the inspiration of many modern poets. 


The distinguished Danish scholar, 
Axe Oxrik, has given a complete 
picture of Viking life: the origin of 
the people, the development of na- 
tional traits, pagan mythology, the 
introduction of Christianity, the voy- 
ages and conquests, the literature, cul- 
ture, and manners and customs. His 
work, which has long been authorita- 
tive, is now presented for the first time 
in English. 


Translated from the Danish by Jacob Witt- 
mer Hartmann, and Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Illustrated; Price $3.50 


25 West 45th Street 
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The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok 
The Lay of Kraka 







The finest of Scandinavian heroic legends, 
told in connected prose form in THE SAG) 
OF THE VOLSUNGS, has been completely 
and independently translated from the orig: 
inal text. It tells of a mythical race of 
heroes sprung from Odin, who filled the 
world with their fame, until the greatest 
of them all, Sigurd, was slain through the 
jealousy of Brynhild and the treachery of 
his wife’s kinsmen. The tale, which aly 
forms a portion of the lays of the Poenc 
Eppa, has exercised its fascination over 
many poets and dramatists, reaching it 
greatest glory in modern days in the Ring 
of the Niebelungen music dramas of 
Richard Wagner. 















THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK, 
marked by the adventurous spirit of the 
Viking Age, continues the line of Volsungj 
heroes through the marriage of Ragnar 
Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 








THE LAY OF KRAKA is a_monologu 
spoken by Ragnar just before his death. 







These three pieces are now for the first tum 
presented together in an English translatio 
by Margaret Schlauch. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Noraste Danisit Prick Decrine 

During Past YEAR 

There was a rapid decline in prices in both the 
wholesale and retail trades in Denmark during 
1930 and now made public by the statistical de- 
partment. The wholesale price index fell from 
146 to 120, or by about 18 per cent. The export 
index registered a decline of about 24 per cent, 
while the import index dropped approximately 
20 per cent. Other percentage declines were: 
vegetable feodstuffs, 27 per cent; animal food- 
stuffs, 24; textiles, 15; chemical-technical goods, 
14; hides, leather and footwear 12 per cent. 


Lance Frorations or Nationa 
AND Foreign Bonps 1n SWEDEN 


During a recent two weeks period national and 
foreign bonds aggregating 70,000,000 kronor at 
4Y%, per cent have been floated in Sweden. One 
issue of 20,000,000 kronor, convertible in 1940, 
was marketed by the Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget and the Stockholm Enskilda Bank for 
the Griingesherg Mining Company, which, as joint 
owners with the Swedish government, operates the 
(ron-ore fields in northern I.apland. The Kredit- 
aktiebolaget also floated an issue for 20,000,000 
kronor for the Uddeholm Company, one of Swe- 
den’s most important steel works. The Danish 
Landmandsbank floated on the Swedish market an 


issue for 30,000,000 kronor, to bear 41% per cent 
interest. 


Norwecian Suite Mortreace Banks 
To Envarce CapiTaL 

The building operations of the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine have been so extensive in recent 
years that a need for increasing banking facilities 
has been essential. For this purpose there are three 
financial institutions specializing in furnishing cap- 
ital to shipbuilders and shipowners. The Norwegian 
Ship Mortgage Bank of Oslo is controlled by An- 
dresen’s Bank, the Credit Bank and the Bergen 
Private Bank. It has a capital of 1,000,000 kroner 
and intends to increase this amount to 2,000,000 
kroner. The bank further is to issue bonds for 10,- 
000,000 kroner, so as to meet the increased demand 
for loans. Recently a loan for 2,600,00 kroner was 
obtained from the controlling banks. 

Norway’s Ship Mortgage Company was founded 
by the shipowners themselves with a capital of 
4,180,000 kroner and it has a floating bond issue 
amounting to 8,000,000 kroner. Another institu- 
tion, the Shipowners’ Credit Association, has the 
support of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion and, having its main office in Kristiansand, 
is expected to confine its activities largely to 
shipping cities in southern Norway. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD INCREASE 
One Brriion Dotiars In YEAR 

Appearing before the House of Representatives 
in Washington in relation to the State supply bill, 
Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of State, said 
that American investments in foreign countries 
in 1930 were estimated at $15,000,000,000, or near- 
ly a billion dollars above the figures for 1929. 

—Juxius Morirzen. 
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Denmark’s Outpost in the Baltic 


By CuristTIAN STuB-J ORGENSEN 


N THE other side of Skane lies the rocky island of Born- 

holm, the last forgotten outpost of an earlier Denmark that 

was greater than now. Throughout history it has had an ex- 
posed position and a history of its own such as few other Danish prov- 
inces have had, a chronicle marked by conflict and bloody events. 

Borgund or Borg-Gen is the old name of the province. If we ap- 
proach the island by steamer and are on deck in time to catch the 
first glimpse of land, we shall see a dark strip rise up on the horizon, 
arch itself, and come to rest on the sea like a curved shield. Then as 
we come nearer and the details take form, the low southern shore 
merges gently with the surface of the ocean, but to the north the 
land rises in bold, rugged heights which drop precipitously to meet 
the sea. These walls of rock which for thousands of years have defied 
the steady onslaughts of the sea have in themselves something of the 
inaccessibility of a fortified castle—can they have given the island its 
name? On top of one of them are still standing the walls of the medi- 
eval archbishops’ seat, the proud fortress of Hammershus. And all 
about the island are found the walls and sites of other castles, the 
origins of which must be sought far in the dim and distant past. Even 
then Borg-Gen was entitled to its name. 

Bornholm had already been settled three thousand years before the 
beginning of our era. Many things have been found buried in the 
earth, some of them of very great beauty, which bear witness to its 
oldest inhabitants. Monoliths, which are still to be found collected in 
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groves, carved like giants at an ancient tribunal, also speak their 
silent language; no written characters break their surfaces. And the 
ancient engravings that the people of the Bronze Age cut in the surface 
of the solid rock are still unsolved riddles; no one has inquired into 
the positive meaning of these signs, resembling ships and solar sym- 
bols, which are scattered among bow]-shaped hollows that were prob- 
ably intended to receive the sacrifical blood. 

But the history of these people, of their struggles and wanderings, 
is shrouded in the mystery of the unknown. We can only guess at it. 
Did bands of Bornholm emigrants leave their Borgund and, min- 
gling in the great migrations, help to establish large empires to the 
south? Is it their hidden history which suddenly comes to light down 
in the Rhinelands and takes shape in momentous events, which lives 
gloriously in the annals of the Burgundians and blossoms forth in 
strange story and mighty verse? We do not know. 

But we do know that Bornholm was the home of the last of the 
northern Vikings. Their chief was called Vesete, and although his 
castle has disappeared, memories of him and his race, who founded 
the colony of Jomsborg on the German coast and waged war from 
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there against the Danish king, are still alive. And it was from the 
coasts of Bornholm that Blod-Egil made his piratical raids in the 
eleventh century, until King Knud the Pious put an end to his career 
—much to the sorrow of the Bornholmers—by stringing him up to 
the highest tree in the forest. 

Finally Christianity with its milder customs came to Bornholm. 
But however much it may have done to soften their hearts, peace did 
not follow in its wake. As Denmark’s most easterly outpost Born- 
holm was constantly menaced; the sea was a highway for wild bands 
from the south and east. The traditional legends tell of hostile inva- 
sions, but the fortifications which are still standing speak in stronger 
language than the legends. Especially is this true of the remarkable 
round churches, four in number, each of which commands one of the 
main roads from the coast to the interior of the island. These 
churches are built like fortresses: behind their thick walls of boul- 
ders was certain protection, and under their black tarred and 
shingled roofs were concealed places of refuge and passages for 
sentinels which show that the churches were built with a purpose 
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other than for divine service, 

At the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when the his. 
tory of Denmark was doni- 
nated by the strife between 
the archbishop of Lund and 
the king, Bornholm was atthe 
center of events. The arch- 
bishop owned three-quarters 
of the island; the king hadhis 
‘castle Lilleborg on the Al- 
mindengeklipper in the mid- 

The Martn Srreer or RONNE, THE dle of the island, a rock fast- 

Carrrat or Born tone ness whose smoke-blackened 

ruins still recall the bloody 

day when the bishop’s brother in league with the prince of Rigen let 

the red cock crow over its pinnacles. Soon the bishop erected his own 

castle, Hammershus, on one of the proudest eminences of the north, 

and for several hundred years the history of Bornholm was enacted 
around this castle. 

From here in the sixteenth century the chiefs of Litbeck ruled the 
pawned island with an iron hand. 

A hundred years later it was the Swedes who governed from it 
until the people of Bornholm, growing desperate under the heavy 
burden of oppression, rose in rebellion and shot the Swedish leader. 
In Ronne, the friendly capital of the island, a stone dated 1658 still 
marks the place where Governor Printzenskiéld fell. Since that time 
Bornholm has been under the Danish crown. 

Hammershus hides _ other 
memories: it was here that 
the proud, unhappy princess 
of the blood royal, Leonora 
Christina, sat in her first 
prison, together with her 
husband, the great, but sick- 
ly and unbalanced statesman, 
Corfitz Ulfeldt—a captivity 
full of humiliations. It is said 
that the couple were separa 
ted from each other and put 

A Smoxkenovse ror Herrine, TyPica each in his own tower; yet 
BornuHoLM ARCHITECTURE they were so near that they 
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could talk together, and Leonora Christina spoke, or rather shouted, 
to Ulfeldt in Italian, a language that the rough German mercenary, 
Colonel Fuchs, did not understand. He went in then to Leonora 
Christina and forbade her to speak to Ulfeldt, but Leonora Christina 
answered proudly that she would speak to her husband whenever she 
felt inclined—and in whatever language it pleased her. At this the 
governor became so furious that he drew on her; but Leonora Chris- 
tina took a hairpin and attacked him, whereupon Fuchs left the 
prison as rapidly as possible. However, he hit on a plan. The sentry 
was given a rattle with orders to use it whenever Leonora Christina 
called to Ulfeldt. After her release, the princess told her children 
about Fuchs’ rudeness to her and their father, and her eldest son, 
Christian Ulfeldt, killed Colonel Fuchs as he was driving down 
a street in Bruges in his carriage some years later. It was from Ham- 
mershus that Leonora and Ulfeldt made their unsuccessful attempt 
at flight and were caught in Sandvig while trying to get a fisherman 
to sail them away from the island. 

That Hammershus is now lying in ruins is not the result of any 
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battle. The historical role of the castle was played out and it was 
allowed to fall into disrepair. The islanders took stones for building 
from its crumbling walls, and not until a much later period was any- 
thing done to have the remains of the castle preserved from complete 
obliteration. 

Even as a Danish province Bornholm has long kept a certain in- 
dependence, an adherence to old customs and manners such as jis 
found in few other places in the country. It is only within recent years 
that the old east-Danish language peculiar to the island has begun 
to lose its original characteristics. And there are traces of a strong 
feeling of independence to be found in the legends: they speak of the 
island’s own king, the king of the underworld, who does not permit 
any other king to remain longer than three nights on the island. This 
subterranean monarch will muster a mighty host of mountain folk to 
protect the island against hostile attacks. Bornholm’s resistance to 
foreign domination is symbolized in these legends. 

This resistance is characteristic of the Bornholmer. The inhabitants 
of the island have united with a strong loyalty to their king a power- 
ful aversion to ruling authorities; they have always been so cross- 
grained and combative that there is an old proverb which says that 
you should never have more Bornholmers on board a ship than there 
are masts—so that in case of necessity you could tie them up each to his 
own mast. 

A peculiar trait of the old Bornholmers was that the native born, 
as they called themselves, formed a rigidly isolated social group over 
against the foreigners, immigrants from without. It is only in recent 
years that inroads have been made in this feeling of exclusiveness— 
but it is quite certain that some of the national peculiarities have been 
levelled at the same time. Moreover, the Bornholmers have shown 
themselves so enterprising in various fields that they now stand in the 
foremost rank in other occupations besides their old national ones of 
agriculture and fishing. 

The old Bornholmers were farmers and fishermen, both in one. 
They were particularly famous as fishermen; Bornholmers is still the 
name in the rest of Denmark for the smoked herring which is Born- 
holm’s particular contribution in the gastronomical domain. ‘The 
quaint smokehouses, over whose birchwood fires the herring get their 
beautiful dark golden color, are a species of architecture which marks 
all the coast towns. 

One thing the Bornholmer does not lack is pride in his native island. 
He is becoming more and more conscious of the beauty of the rocks 
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which have hitherto seemed ordinary and commonplace. These rocks, 
the hard, gray, primeval mountains, are not known in the rest of Den- 
mark. They do not make Bornholm barren; they give the island 
variety and luxuriance. Not only has the wearing down by the ocean 
created a variety of shapes—curiously carved rock formations and 
those deep grottos that the Bornholmers call ovens—but wherever 
the rain has collected a little dust in a crevice, a flower immediately 
grows. A little mould serves for a tree to take root, and especially 
along the east coast the rocks are crowned by the most beautiful 
woods. Besides this the rocks act as a forcing house, as they store up 
the heat of the sun; for this reason the vegetation of Bornholm is 
more southern in character than that of the rest of the country. In 
the towns are broad mulberry trees; not only grapes, but also figs 
ripen there, and the almond trees bear ripe fruit. 

To those who come from the northern mountains the rocks of Born- 
holm will not seem very impressive. The beauty of Bornholm lies 
rather in variety than in any spectacular display. The island has its 
heather district, which cannot be compared to the heath of Jutland, 
but which, nevertheless, with its Almindingeskov and its Paradisbak- 
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ker, gives a strong impression of beauty. The cliffs of ‘Dueodden, 
at the southern tip of Bornholm cannot be compared to those of West 
Jutland, nor the cliffs of Arnager to those of Méen; but everything 
is there: the scenery of Bornholm is like a selection from that of all 
Scandinavia, but in miniature. 

And nowhere in Denmark is there to be found such clarity of at- 
mosphere as there is in Bornholm. It has the effect of making things 
seem distant and at the same time substantially real—an atmosphere 
for painters, although it is only in the last few years that there has 
been a distinct Bornholm school of art. But Bornholm has its great 
painter, Christian Zahrtmann, who in a series of paintings of the life 
of Leonora Christina, has brought to life a career which has close 
connections with Bornholm. 

In research the clear brains of the Bornholmers have made many 
lasting contributions. I mention the philologist Madvig, whose bust 
stands in his birthplace, Svaneke, and the still living religious investi- 
gator, Vilhelm Gronbech, whose contribution to Danish spiritual life 
will be recognized by the future as among the greatest of our day. 
Martin Andersen Nex6 has won an international reputation with 
his sympathetic and courageous proletarian stories; in his Pelle the 
Conqueror he has given forceful and vivid pictures of town and 
country in Bornholm. 

Walk through the towns of Bornholm with their always freshly 
whitewashed houses, their always freshly tarred framework—and 
you will get a gay and festive impression of the Bornholmer’s satis- 
faction with his native place, his justifiable pride in what belongs to 
him. Many a Bornholmer has, as a sailor, travelled far and wide, but 
the best place in the world is always his own country. 

His country—yes, do not make the mistake of calling Bornholm 
an island when you are talking with a Bornholmer. If one of the old 
Danish kings could say our country of Bornholm, a person of lesser 
rank may very well do the same. For the Bornholmers, Bornholm is 
the country. 

The island, on the other hand, is Christians6, the extreme easter 
point of Denmark. Erteholmene is the official name, for in reality 
there are four small islands and a couple of rocks. They lie about 
twelve miles northeast of Bornholm and in clear weather can be plait 
ly seen from the coast. From the appearance of the island, the coast 
dweller is able to forecast the weather and predict the behaviour o 
the sea. And in the black autumn nights its intermittent light flashes 
its greetings across the Bornholm shores. 

Discoveries of antiquities indicate that the islands were inhabited 
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in a distant past, and it is said that in earlier times the Bornholmers 
made sojourns on the island in summer for the sake of fishing. Other- 
wise the earliest colonization of the island dates from about 1680; at 
that time they were desolate and barren rocks, but their situation 
tempted King Christian V to fortify them. He had soil transported 
to them from Bornholm (hence the name earth-islands or Erde-Hol- 
mene), had both the larger islands provided with walls and redoubts, 
and a round tower erected on each. Within the walls, barracks and 
administration buildings were constructed. Human beings have never 
remained on either of the two smaller islands: there the eider ducks 
brood on the rocks and the seals bask in the sunshine. On Grass 
Island, the governor’s cow used to graze in its time. It is said that it 
used to swim over to one of the inhabited islands of its own accord at 
milking time. Now no animals are allowed to wander freely about 


the islands and in consequence the vegetation is beautiful and un- 
touched. 


The fortifications were never of any very great importance. It is 
true they engaged in battle with a division of the English fleet in 1808, 
but in spite of that, they lay outside of the center of events. And they 
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always have done so. At the 
present time these more or 
less dilapidated bastions give 
a remarkable impression of 
antiquity to one of the most 
beautiful bits of Danish rock 
scenery, whether from Land's 
End we look out towards the 
east over the endless sea, or 
from Coucheron’s battery 
follow the coastline of Born- 
holm from north to south. 
There is growth in the soil 
that the despotic monarch 
had brought over from Born- 
holm to Christians6; on these 
rocks which formerly lay 
waste and bare, there is an 
unparalleled luxuriance, with 
the same southern character- 
istics as are found on the 
rocky coast of Bornholm. 
The island lies almost out- 
: side of the world although the 
Xvemes, 3x7 Owner or Berxnoww's Revs? mail boat from Bornholm 
makes daily communication. 
Altogether the islands 
are only about eighty acres in area, and the population, which is in 
constant flux, now numbers scarcely one hundred and fifty. They 
live entirely to themselves; they pay no municipal tax, since they 
belong to no municipality, and they are entitled to parish relief from 
Denmark. There are no longer any horses or cows to be found on the 
islands. Their wells have no connection with springs in the ground, 
but are filled with rain water, even to the large well which has the 
characteristic name of God’s Providence. 

And yet there are people living there who have never known any 
other circumstances, who never come outside of these narrow bound- 
aries. 

There is a story told of an old islander who allowed himself to be 
persuaded to visit Bornholm in order to see a little of the great world 
before he died. According to report he was very much overawed by 
the fact that there could be so much land in one place and he expressed 
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his opinion about the country in these imperishable words: “Yes, by 
gad, the country’s big, so it is, but divil take me if it’s as big asthe sea!” 

The old fellow was right. Even if after a visit to the island one 
considers the magnitude of the country from another point of view, 
and even if Bornholm is a world, albeit a small world, in these parts 
it is the sea that is all important. It gives the scenery its peculiar tone; 
it gives the population its seafaring disposition, its distrust of stran- 
gers and its belief in itself. 

Away out in the middle of the Baltic the Bornholmer has become 
one with his country, has grown up under conditions peculiar to him- 
self. Nowadays the sea is no longer the great divide, but the broad 
highway of traffic which has brought new times to Bornholm. Every 
year it brings many strangers to the island, strangers attracted partly 
by the scenery, but especially by the past, the memories of which 
seem in these parts to be strangely near. 


Tue Fortirien Tower, on FrRepERIK’s ISLAND 
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A Lapp Service in Fatmomakk 
By Guru HEertTzMAN-ERIcson 


AR NORTH at the Kult Sea in southern Lapland lies Fat- 
momakk. It is a name of historical moment to the Lapps. It is 
mentioned as far back as in Petrus Laestadius’s diary of mission- 
ary trips to the Lapp district, and the simple and insignificant little 
chapel had as its forerunner a still simpler house of prayer, where 
the mountain-dwellers gathered for worship. Life in these desolate 
regions creates in the people a true and living religious feeling, a 
sense of community with God which often becomes the basic principle 
in an existence where the long dark winters, the unbeaten trails, and 
the great waters cut off opportunity for fellowship with human beings. 
Even the strong need to feel that there is someone by their side; but 
the God of the rocky hills assumes the character of the hills and be- 
comes a hard taskmaster rather than a forgiving and merciful brother. 
His voice is heard when the mountain wind roars over the wastes, and 
when the ice of the seas is crushed like glass, and there are those who, 
face to face with His force ahd majesty, are snuffed out like candles 
in the night. 
But when the fair summer of the hills comes with light and warmth, 
with bird-song and flowery fragrance and budding birches on the 
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green mountainsides, then gravity and melancholy withdraw from 
the spirit of man; then souls too have their flowering time, and all 
prepare for the church festivity at Fatmomakk, as for a feast of light 
and joy. The Lapps come wandering over the hills, the new settlers 
close up their homes and start off with their entire households, with 
hired men, maids, and infants in arms; and over the Kult Sea row 
boats laden with people. They pass the mighty hills of Mars and the 
characteristic profile of Steukavare and round the point at Storniis 
where begins the bay at whose farthest end Fatmomakk is situated. 

Soon the chapel looms on its green hill, and over the forest Mt. 
Gemon lifts its radiant brow. The smoke rises in a blue whirl from 
the huts of the shore and the birch grove; and the garb of the Lapps, 
directly evolved from the color and atmosphere of the mountains with 
the adaptability of races living close to nature, enhances the landscape. 

It is the month of June, and even nature is festively arrayed. The 
slope toward the sea is richly carpeted with flowers, and over the dark 
ridges mirrored in the bay rise the bright turrets of the Mars Moun- 
tains like a distant fairy castle. 

When the bells of the chapel ring for prayers, there is an uninter- 
rupted slamming of hut doors. Festively arrayed Lapp women, with 
strings of beads woven into their black braids, slowly go up to the 
church clearing. Some lead their children by the hand, little girls in 
dresses reaching to the ankles and little boys with red hoods and knives 
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On THE Way to Cuurcnu at FatmMomaKK 


in their leather belts. The chapel is whitewashed and simple in style, - 
but it needs no other ornament than the white mountain birches which fro 
have been moved in and fill the room with their fresh fragrance. : 

When the chapel is filled to the last seat, with the men on one side oe 
and the women on the other according to old custom, the opening - 
psalm is tuned up. No organ peals, but the Lapp choirmaster as- ” 
sumes leadership, and his powerful voice is heard over the surge of ee 
voices. He has a face brown and hard as leather with scars like old - 
runes; his glasses are pushed down over the broad base of his nose, ze 
and his gnarled hands firmly grasp the hymn book. The eyes gleam- for 
ing over the edge of the book are singularly alive and intelligent, and 
his vigorous little figure seems as though cut right from one of the 
hills in which it has its root and base. the 

The pastor delivers a short sermon, simple and virile and going sit 
straight to the hearts of his listeners. There is something touching and dl 
likewise dignified about these children of the mountains, for whom i 
the word of God has assumed greater significance than for most § fa 
people. Their shining eyes and the reverent expression of their faces w 
testify to their feelings. fa 


There sits a young pioneer’s wife on one of the front benches. She 
has a little bundle in her arms, but her eyes rest on distant, hazy tie 
realms. In her fragile beauty she looks like a peasant Virgin Mary. 
Now the bundle in her arms begins to move. A rosy little face looks 
up, and a chubby hand stretches out toward the birch-leaves, which are 
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Tue Lapp Cuarert at FarmomMakK 


within reach. Even the brown faces under the red hoods light up 
from their deep seriousness when they behold the wriggling cherub. 
The next day there is high mass, followed by communion, and 
thereafter marriage ceremonies. Then all scatter to huts and cottages. 
In one cottage the Lapps are drinking the funeral ale. It is filled to 
capacity with people, and in the large hearth two gigantic coffee-pots 
are boiling, each holding at least twelve quarts. A table running the 
whole length of the house is set with cups and plates, and trays filled 
with pastry. The hospitality of the Lapps is not second to that of the 
Swedes. Cups are emptied and refilled, pitchers of thick cream are set 
forth, plates are passed around. There is steaming warmth in the cot- 
tage, but the Lapps are used to the hut fire, and feel comfortable in 
the heat. Round the walls they sit, in a row, grave and dignified, with 
the stamp of nature and the winds on their bronzed features. There 
sits Elsa of Klimpfjall (Dumpling Hill), a masterpiece in form and 
coloring, and there is an old man with his shaggy gray hair combed 
down over his forehead, and a mouth like a sharp line in his brown 
face. A young woman is dressed in a so-called silver collar. Her whole 
bodice is decked with old silver buckles, an heirloom from her mother’s 
family. | ez 
In the afternoon the chapel bells ring again, not for worship this 
time, but for a conference between the mountain dwellers and the 
governor of the district. There are questions relating to church, postal 
service and communication, burning questions in these regions, where 


one lives isolated from what people call civilization. It is very likely 
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that some day the tourist trail will go forth over Malgomaj and the 
Kult Sea to the marvelous mountain world of southern Lapland; but 
considering the disadvantages of civilization one cannot help wish- 
ing this corner of the world free from its evils. 

Does man become good in loneliness / 

One would be tempted to answer this question in the affirmative 
after making the acquaintance of the splendid, honorable mountain 
folk, and one feels inclined to agree with the mountain dweller who 
did not consider the blessings of the railroad sufficient to offset the 
disadvantages of the riffraff following in its trail. 

Almost imperceptible is the transition from day to night. The sky 
burns redder, and the contour of the shore darkens. In a few hours 
Fatmomakk will lie forsaken. The boats put out from the shore, the 
Lapps return to their mountains, and silence falls over the tomb- 
stones of the churchyard. The people scatter on paths and roads, but 
the church feast will leave in their spirits the same lingering reflec- 
tion which now is mirrored over the brow of Gemon. 


The Petrus de Dacia Plays in Visby 


OR TWO summers in succession a festival play has been held 

in the lovely and romantic ruins of the St. Nicolaus Church in 
Visby, and thanks to the unprecedented stream of native Got- 
landers and tourists, it looks as though these plays, which commemo- 
rate a bygone age, are to become a permanent institution. The play 
deals with Petrus de Dacia, one of the most noted figures of the 
Middle Ages, and a native of Gotland. The author of the play, the 
late Dr. Josef Lundahl, profited by the experience of last year, and, 
in co-operation with the composer, Friedrich Mehler, he undertook 
changes this year and perfected certain parts which gave the musical 
play a more distinctly artistic effect. A large share of this year’s suc- 
cess must be ascribed to the stage director, Ragnar Hyltén-Cavallius. 
The main action deals with the love of Petrus de Dacia for the 
pious Kristina of Stumbenlen, later canonized by the Roman C atholic 
Church. The first act represents the admission of Petrus to the Do- 
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minican brotherhood; the second act, his meeting with Kristina, and 
the third, his election as prior of the Dominican cloister. 

One can hardly imagine a more suitable place for these old plays 
than Visby, where the Middle Ages stand preserved in many forms 
in old churches and cloisters, and where the wind sighing in old ruins 
whispers of the past. Visby is above all the city of ruins and roses, 
and, looking out over the ocean in storm or calm, the person gifted 
with imagination can still see the Danish king’s navy approach the 
coasts of Gotland. The sunsets of Visby are renowned. Those who 
attended the festive plays saw the evening sky shine through the win- 
dow openings of St. Nicolaus in the most brilliant colors. But August 
evenings are short, and as the play progressed, the stars began to 
come out, twilight fell, and it was an unforgettable sight to see nuns 
and choir-boys march into the cloister ruins with candles in their 
hands, while the music swelled under the old Gothic arches. 

So old happenings were revived in new scenes, commemorating the 
pious monk Petrus de Dacia, who died in 1289 as the prior of the 
Dominican cloister of St. Nicolaus in Visby. 





Mariso CHurcH FROM THE LAKE 


Maribo 
By A. Houck 


ARIBO is idyllically situated between two lakes, the small- 
er one, Grimstrup or North Lake, and the larger, Maribo 
Lake or Southern Lake, with its wreathed, forest-clad islets, 
the largest of which has upon it a considerable part of the ramparts 
of a royal palace which was destroyed in the thirteenth century. 
About Convent Lake, an arm of Southern Lake, which is con- 
nected with Northern Lake by a channel, lies a friendly cluster of 
gardens belonging to the residences of the merchants of the town. 
The town lies well hidden back of the luxuriant gardens of the lake 
front, above which the high nave and the little belfry of the church 
etch their profiles against the sky. 
This church, the cathedral, is the pride of the town. It is a mighty 
Gothic building with a triple-aisled nave and a chancel facing toward 
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the West. It is devoid of any striking adornment, but its plain white 
walls and its vaulted ceiling supported by mighty columns make one 


of our country’s most beautiful 
church interiors. The church is 
also the last remaining monu- 
ment of the town’s period of 
greatness, when, as an abbey 
church, it was surrounded by the 
rich and famous Brigittine clois- 
ter, begun about 1416, and still in 
use after the Reformation as a 
convent for ladies of noble birth; 
but of all the glory of this cloister 
there remains only a miserable 
little fragment of a wall in a gar- 
den by Convent Lake. 

The church now has only one 
visible reminder of King Chris- 
tian the Fourth’s unfortunate 
daughter, Leonora Christina, who 
lived in Maribo from 1685 to 


Monument to Leonora CHRISTINA 
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1698. That reminder is the stone 
on her grave, which bears the in- 
scription: “Lord, had not Thy 
Word been my consolation I 
should have perished in my mis- 
ery.” These words, which she her- 
self caused to be engraved on the 
stone, express the keynote of the 
peaceful evening of her life after 
she had been freed from her twen- 
ty-two years’ imprisonment in the 
Blue Tower of the Palace in 
Copenhagen and was permitted 
to live in a manner befitting her 
station. In the grounds outside 
the church—close by the spot 
where the Princess often sat and 


. , - ‘ 9 r , > vn + 
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now a new memorial stone on 
which is inscribed another saying 


of hers: “Nothing seems difficult for marital love. Faithfulness isa vir- 
tue of which one should not be ashamed”’—lines which form a touching 
memorial of her victory over all the suf- 

ferings this wise, gentle and proud wife 

was compelled to undergo because of 

her steadfast fidelity to her husband. 

He was the highly gifted but unreliable 

Danish statesman, Corfitz Ulfeldt, who 

finally, a traitor to his country, half 

mad, died in miserable exile, while his 

deadly enemy, the Danish King Fred- 

erik III, who feared a_ conspiracy 

against himself, held his wife a prisoner. 

The town has repeatedly—up to 1832 

—hbeen ravaged by great fires, and tt 

has therefore lost its fine old private 

residences. The ranks have been still 

further thinned out by the growing i- 

dustrial life. Maribo—with a fertile dis 

trict around it, with its banks, its steam 

Leonora Curistina’s TomBsTONE flour mill, its sugar factory, its co-opera 
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tive abattoir—has made a place for itself partly by becoming a traffic 

center for the Lolland railways, and partly through the mercantile and 

shipping town of Bandholm, which lies about seven kilometers to the 

eal north toward the sea. Here lies the great manor of Knuthenborg, with 
its magnificent Knuthenborg Park, laid out in the English manner, 

i Denmark’s most distinguished estate. Maribo’s great market-place 
al | dates back to the earliest 

le his days of the town. About it 

rede stand the detached Town 

iracy Hall, built ix 1859, the 

oner. large Public Library of 

) 1882 the diocese, the bust of 
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streets round about may still be found cozy little houses dating from 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

To old Maribo belong also the excise booths, where—until the 
middle of the last century—duties were paid upon all articles of food 
brought from the country into the town, a considerable tax, which 
gave occasion to endless evasions and trial of wits between the popula- 


tion and the excise officers. There was an excise booth at each of the four 
entrances to the town, and formidable barriers were let down at night in 
order to save the expense of watchmen. Three of these funny little 
excise houses with their pyramidal roofs still remain in Maribo. 
What time has razed in the way of visible memorials the town has 
attempted, on a modest scale, to preserve in its museum, which con- 
tains rich antiquarian and historical collections and a good collection 
of art. Back of the amusement park, Bangshave, on a beautiful spot by 
the lake, the museum has 
set up a little town of old 
houses, which were fall- 
ing to pieces; the post- 
mill from Fejé and other 
buildings, all of which 
have been moved to this 
place and rebuilt. In 1930 
this open air museum will 
contain also within its 
grounds a complete farm 
house from Falster. 
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KARLSTAD FROM THE RIveR 


Varmland’s Waterway Klaralven and Its Valley 


By ANE RANDEL 


VERY person who has been a 
Varmland tourist has mind and 


heart filled with unforgettable im- 
pressions of beauty from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the province. He has 
travelled the main line of the railroad, to 
Norway; he has perhaps made a stop- 
over at Brunsberg station, and with Gus- 
taf Fréding he has seen the islets of Lake 
Varmelen floating like ships of olden 
times covered with garlands; like Fré- 
ding he may have seen the Viarmeskog 
church for a moment as a bride in beauti- 
ful array, and the mountains that sur- 
round it on every side may have seemed 
to him, as to the poet, “gigantic jury- 
men assembled for court.” Perhaps the 
same tourist has made the trip on the 
steamer from Siffe to Arvika along 


Byalven up through Harefjord and 
Glafsfjorden and has felt the faith of 
childhood bloom anew at sight of Stav- 
nas and Hégerud churches shining in the 
glow of summer evening. The Varmland 
tourist has perhaps descended into the 
earth’s interior at the Persberg mines 
and has seen the sparks from the Besse- 
mer fires rise against the night sky; he 
has listened to the clang of the trip- 
hammers in Uddeholmsbygden and has 
thought of Tegnér and Geijer at Ramen 
and Ransater. He has finally gone with 
the divining-rod of poetry to all the 
sources from which Selma Lagerléf has 
drawn; and he is more familiar with her 
poetical map of Fryksdalen than with 
that of the General Staff. In a word: he 
believes that he fully knows Varmland. 
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My first day’s trip was made by rail 
from Stockholm to Karlstad, the town of 
my childhood and youth. I must warn all 
against revisiting the towns of their 
childhood after having lived elsewhere 
for a quarter of a century. I must content 
myself only with being exclamatory in 
the style of the Varmland poet, Selma 
Lagerléf. Oh, rulers of the town, oh, 
architects, oh, present times, oh, shame 
and disgrace! You have torn down to the 
ground Hybelejen old mill on the left 
shore of the river, the sole memorial from 
times before the fire in Karlstad; you 
have pulled up by the roots the Tingvall 
Garden in order to build a market-place 
on the site, while the great market which 
is said to be the largest square in Sweden 
is as empty as the Gobi Desert. The mag- 
nificent silver poplar avenue at Ostra 
Torggatan, the most beautiful that any 
Swedish town has been able to show, has 
been devastated; the quaint restaurant in 
the city park where so many generations 
of B.A.’s celebrated their degrees, and 
proved themselves so immature, has been 
swept away, and the picturesque water- 
way, Garvareadran, a short cut for small 
boats on their way from Vanern to Kla- 
ralven, has been filled up by order of the 
town board and the ground divided into 
sites for buildings. 

I leave Gustaf Fréding’s town and 
that of my childhood and early youth 
which has shown so little veneration for 
tradition. My sense of justice compels 
me, however, to give it some credit. The 
most beautiful and, I believe, longest 
stone bridge, “Ostra Bron,” in twelve 
spans, has as yet luckily escaped any sort 
of restoration. The Alggatan, an exceed- 
ingly beautiful street along the western 
shore of the river and the only winding 
street in this town, which seems to be 
laid out with a rule, has remained quite 
as picturesque and charmingly crooked 
as before, bordered with gardens and 
wooden houses in the old style from the 
time before the devastating fire in 1865. 
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And the vandals have not as yet 
stretched their hands for the gem of the 
city, the old bishop’s residence, in which 
Agardh was compelled to forget the sim- 
ple plants for celestial lilies and palms, 
In the same house the future prelate, 
Anton Niclas Sundberg, began his career, 
and in this house also Claes Herman 
Rundgren developed from a dogmatist 
into the enfant terrible of the Con- 
gresses of the Swedish State Church, at 
which he said whatever his original and 
clever intelligence inspired him to say. 

Bishop Rundgren was the most inspir- 
ing exponent of culture whom I knew 
during my youth. I still experience a 
feeling of pleasure at the recollection of 
hearing him twice annually addressing 
the boys at the school commencement. 
These addresses were spiritually related 
to those of Tegnér. When the Principal 
had announced the names of the boys who 
had been promoted to higher classes and 
the scholarships were given, Claes Her- 
man Rundgren, gorgeous with decora- 
tions, swept the wide silk mantle closer 
round him and ascended the platform. 
It was then as though echoes from a time 
greater than ours sounded through the 
enormous auditorium, when he stretched 
out his hands over the boys’ heads, bless- 
ing us, and began his address: “My dear 
young friends ... .” 

The early morning of my second day 
of travel came. It would bring many 4 
surprise and also unexpected experiences 
most agreeable. I was going to connect 
with the navigable part of Klaralven 
by Munkfors railroad to Sjégriind and 
Edebiick; and the steamer would carry 
me right to the enchanted land, close to 
the large Finnskoga woods in the upper 
part of the province. When the hotel por- 
ter telephoned and inquired about the ex- 


act time of departure, he was answered 


by a grouchy retort: “Steamer? There is 
no steamer sailing up the river. The last 
trip it made was a fortnight ago. At pres- 
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VARMLAND’S WATERWAY 


Tue East Brince at Kartistap 


ent all traffic is temporarily cancelled, be- 
cause the water is too low for sailing.” 

There is no time for much planning. 
A peasant in Eksharad, one of the par- 
ishes through which Klarilven flows, 
promises to take us in his automobile the 
fifty miles we desire to cover for one hun- 
dred kronor. We decline the offer. It only 
remains to proceed as far up in Varmland 
as possible by other means and to wait 
for a good opportunity. I decided to take 
the railroad to Fryksta and then the 
steamer through Fryksdalen all the way 
up to Torsby through the most renowned 
tourist route of Sweden. 

Can anything new be said in praise of 
Fryken, the lake which was made known 
nearly all over the world through Gésta 
Berling’s Saga, in which it is called “Léf- 
ven’s Long Lake.” Selma Lagerléf has 
played with her skilful fingers on the 
poetical strings of Fryksdalen, and the 
result is familiar to her readers She 


was the first to draw a map of a poet- 
ical virgin ground. Picture to yourself 
a steamer; naturally it has the name 
Selma Lagerléf or Gdésta Berling; the 
deck is crowded with exuberant Danish 
women and lively, talkative Norwegian 
women, a few Swedish teachers, attired 
in a somewhat old-fashioned way, and 
there are also a few descendants of men 
of the type of Bengtzén and Chron- 
schough and some sentimental blue- 
stockings from Stockholm’s suburbs. 
Every other one of these tourists has a 
copy of Gésta Berling’s Saga. The steam- 
er passes a manr-house, a church, a fac- 
tory. Quickly all ti.ecse sentimental tour- 
ists rush from their seats: the air is filled 
with romance: “There is Borg, there are 
Broby hills and the greedy priest; there 
the evil-minded Sintram drove his car- 
riage; there Marianne Sinclair was sit- 
ting like a bloodless ghost; there Gurlitta 
Cliff raises its peak against the sky. And 
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there is Ekeby—at last! Don’t vou see 
the cavaliers still moving around their 
wing of the house?” By no means; it is 
only the paying guests in the boarding- 
house at Rottneros, but the romance 
about the place is favorable; it attracts 
guests. 


But everything has an end—also “Léf- 
ven’s Long Lake.” The Selma Lagerléf 
has docked in Torsby harbor; she had a 
narrow escape which was luckily effected 
by the captain’s presence of mind. The 
steamer had just rounded the point; the 
church and the village became visible, and 
the whole band rushed over to the same 
side of the boat crying out in chorus: 
“Bjérnidet,” and the boat tipped and was 
very nearly upset. 

However, this part of my trip is ended. 
I am in the heart of the province and to 
Klaralven’s valley there is only a dis- 
tance of fifty miles without railroad or 
boat facilities. It is very quiet and 
summerlike; on the slope of the hill 


young girls dressed in white dance in a 
ring between birches and alders; their 
song is carried towards me and I hear 
a man playing a lively polka, sitting on 
the roof of a potato cellar. The tones 
fade, and the violin is silent. The girls’ 
slim bodies look transparent and unreal 
in the red evening light; they begin to 
laugh and they laugh in the same rhythms 
as the violin. The voices are getting 
fainter; one after the other the girls dis- 
appear on their way home; in the still air 
I hear the roar of rapids and the song of 
men on the clearing. It is as though Na- 
ture revealed herself to me; as though 
Viirmland’s wood-nymph, standing at the 
door to the unknown land, were luring me 
into this mysterious world of hers. “I am 
coming, I am coming to you through deep 
woods... .” 

In the depths of the valley which cuts 
through the province from its upper end 
to its lower, the river dances its serpent 
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tine dance between the steep banks. Far 
to the south, Vanern stretches itself; 
from above the rapids at Munkfors, Veje, 
and Forshaga, Klaralven descends steep- 
ly, but far north the river widens to a 
small lake, and a little white church, 
Dalby, rises like a white anemone at the 
foot of the steep slopes descending in a 
straight line through the deep woods of 
l'innskoga. 
x * & 

On a burning hot summer day a small 
carriage took me straight across Varm- 
land from the northern point of Fryken 
to Klarilven’s valley; this was on my 
third day of travel since my departure 
from Stockholm. 

I had for the last time changed horses 
at the very beautifully located inn at 
Viagsjéfors, and I was in an especially 
good mood while I was driving mile after 
mile through Vitsand parish, for from 
the highest point of the steep hill, I get 
the first view of the promised land. 

On my fourth day of travel, I was 
allowed to see my glorious country, and 
I congratulated myself that the boat had 
failed me; the little sinewy Varmland 
horse climbed up hill and down while the 
river wended its way in the depth of the 
valley and captivated me more and more. 
After we had crossed the river on a 
horse-ferry at Stéllet, we followed the 
road north towards Finnskoga. 

If Fryksdalen may boast of being the 
heart of Virmland, then Alvdalen is its 
soul. You will, however, vainly try to find 
anything in literature about Klarilven’s 
central significance to the province, nor 
will you have it told to you by tourists. 
Varmland’s Alvdal is on the whole an 
unknown land and perhaps most wonder- 
ful because of being so hidden. It is a 
region by itself, and the people that are 
growing up there have quite as many 
original qualities as the Lapps. 

“In summer, when earth is rejoicing,” 
the river which is winding lizard-like in 
the sunlight at the bottom of the valley 


Gosta Beriinc 
Illustration by Einar Nerman 


becomes like a merry laughter for the 
people here, helping them to live through 
the long, dark winters. The river means 
quite as much to this province as the Nile 
to Egypt. No wonder that the people fol- 
low the life of the river with the same 
attention and anxiety as a mother feeling 
her child’s pulse. In the spring “Klaran” 
is like a lively child whom no parents can 
keep from jumping over the fence. 

Some years in the spring you read in 
the papers in Stockholm a short telegram 
that Klaralven is rising and that this 
year the water is expected to reach an 
unusually high level. But you should see 
the marks it leaves and hear the descrip- 
tions from the people. 

The banks of the river in Dalby parish 
in the north of the province are about 
three hundred meters high, that is, they 
are as high as Kinnekulle in southern 
Sweden, and in some parts six hundred 
meters high, and descend to the water 
level in three or four terraces. On the 
second terrace from the water-bank, be- 
low the house in which lives the minister 
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at Dalby, stands a birch; high up on its 
trunk under the crown it has a mark and 
an inscription: “The river rose to this 
high level in May, 1916.” It means that 
the river in 1916 was three times as broad 
as at my present visit in the height of 
summer, and that it overflowed fields and 
meadows, entered into barns and swept 
them away as if they were feather-light 
flakes and threw them up on other peo- 
ple’s grounds along the river. Peasants 
living far away from the river had been 
compelled to move one flight higher up 
in their houses; in spite of this, they were 
awakened in the middle of the night by 
the rising river and had to escape abrupt- 
ly through windows in the attic into boats 
that were moored at the upper veranda 
rail. 

On my present visit, I learned that the 
people had received compensation for last 
year’s economic losses by such a rich crop 
of hay and grain that they did not know 
what to do with it all. The Nile of Vairm- 
land had sunk back and blessed the earth 
with a fertile slime. 

If you are standing on the top of 
Bronasberget six hundred meters high 
and behold Klaralven flowing like a tiny 
winding rill deep at the bottom of the 
valley, it is very difficult to understand 
why this silver thread has been indicated 
on the map with heavy lines as one of the 
largest rivers in Sweden; it is quite as 
difficult to understand that the docile 
brook, in which millions and millions of 
logs slowly float or stick on the ever- 
moving sand-banks, gets very bold in the 
springtime, so that the people have to 
rush out of their beds in the night in 
order to save their lives. It is then easier 
to picture the situation some thousand 
years back to the time when the sur- 
rounding fields formed the bottom of the 
river and the water from the river filled 
the valley from mountain peak to moun- 
tain peak. 

However—the valley is most beauti- 
ful as it is, with its variety of cultivated 
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ground and endless woods which climb 
the mountains, as it seems, without inter- 
ruption, far up into Norway in the one 
direction, and descend as far as to Sil- 
jan’s country in the other. 

Close to the border of the Finnskoga 
woods, I have found a synthesis of all the 
most beautiful of Sweden. You find it 
round Vingasjén and on the small green 
islets in the swamps along the river; but 
there are no manor-houses to be seen in 
this country of peasants’ houses and ex- 
tensive woods. Sometimes you believe 
yourself to be in Dalecarlia, and this is 
not so strange; the twin province is lying 
so near, and Dalialven’s geological struc- 
ture does not differ so very much from 
that of Klaralven. You find the same 
high banks where the swallows fly to 
their nests built in the ground. You find 
here the same transparent blue air, where 
the valley bends southward, the same 
brilliant play of the light when the shad- 
ows from the clouds glide across the soft 
carpet of the tree-tops in the woods. And 
when you climb the mountains and walk 
one mile or two upwards and far away on 
narrow stony paths, where only a horse 
laden with provisions can pass, or when 
you see a girl standing in the firelight 
baking waffles of shredded oatmeal, then 
you feel at home; it looks just like a pic- 
ture by Zorn or Emerik Stenberg which 
has come to life. 

And it is strange to see that the level 
places beside the river, which broaden out 
between its regular windings, remind you 
of the flattest of all flat land: Uppland. 
But then you must close your eyes to the 
ubiquitous mountains that you can not 
help seeing behind the next hill, because 
the wooded hills are the dominant note in 
this rich chord that the landscape plays. 
If you were brought here blindfolded in 
an airplane and were landed at the foot 
of Branidsberget, you would call out: 
“Norrland.” That is, Norrland before 


you reach the mountain region. But in the 
evening, when the sun is setting in the 
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north and seems to make the strangely 
formed mountains in North Finnskoga 
dissolve into pure light, so that you lose 
the sense of distance, then you do not 
need to make the reservation, “before 
you reach the mountain region.” You feel 
that you are in Norrland and the skyline 
is formed by blue-red mountains. The 
evening chill comes suddenly and makes 
the temperature fall about ten degrees 
within an hour. The enchantment is com- 
plete: you are in the north of Hialsinge- 
land or Angermanland and not in the 
same latitude as Zorn’s Mora-country. 

I also know, through others who have 
travelled still farther north, that the bar- 
ren landscape around the marshes on 
Klaralven’s highland do not remind you 
of anything else so much as the vegeta- 
tion around Lapland’s 
cloudberries and cranberries ripen here, 


marsh-lakes ; 


and dwarf birches and osiers grow close 
to the earth, and various immigrants from 
the mountain flora are blooming. 


From my hut on a high plateau far up 
in Sysslebick, I have a wide view to the 
south over the valley; and when I look 
out over this beautiful country, laughing 
in the joy of summer, not caring for the 
mountains’ frown, then I understand that 
it is a dangerous land. I understand why 
I nearly always receive the same reply 
when, with money and kind words, I try 
to obtain some of the food products in 
Alvdalen, it may be cloudberries, genuine 
goat-cheese, or shredded oatmeal. When 
I point to seemingly unnecessarily large 
winter provisions of mdéltor (cloudber- 
ries), I receive the reply: “But remem- 
ber the long, long winter and the extreme 
isolation from the outside world.” 

i am thinking of the long endless win- 
ter and of the unspeakable loneliness. 
Consider that the sun during the winter 
cannot rise over the mountain peaks and 
that it shines for only a few minutes! 
Let the howling snowstorm sweep over 
the mountain peaks; I close my eyes and 
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begin to understand. I understand why 
Selma Lagerlof has written about Varm- 
land’s wild land, where people become 
either mad or drunkards. Nature here is 
without sun and endless 
woods separate the people from the near- 
est railroad. Nature is so mighty and 
dreadful that it turns man into an animal 


or a madman. 


and warmth, 


And there are plenty of such men in 
this neighborhood. If they do not become 
insane, they become freakish or hermits 
who try to put a stop to every attempt 
to get new fresh blood and new life into 
Alvdal. And from the cult of Bacchus 
I hear things touching both the tragic 
and the grand; the saga atmosphere of 
Gosta Berling and his comrades becomes 
a reality. Here especially in Ofvan- 
sjébygden, the poet’s idealized tales have 
come true. In spite of all restrictions or 
perhaps just because of them, the drink 


demon walks about; he could tell about 


tragedies in marriages, about houses, 
farms, and woods that have been drunk 
up and gambled away, about women who 
silently suffer martyrdom; he could tell 
about scandals which elsewhere would 
cry to Heaven; but here they never reach 
outside the valley. If you were going to 
write about your experiences with the 
people in Alvdalen, you would have noth- 
ing to tell about jurymen and murder 
trials, and this should be credited to the 
good-humor of the people in this valley; 
only when the Finn blood has been ex- 
cited, is there a chance of hearing of such 
things. 


The people in Alvdalen drink to gain 
oblivion and to make their souls feel an 
interior sun shining on them. They fall 


over veranda-rails and down river banks, 
but they seldom kill themselves, and they 
let others live until they suffer a pre 
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mature death through tuberculosis or 
through too much drinking. 

But it is a pity that such splendid 
human material should perish; it is un- 
excelled Swedish stock which is attacked 
by disease. Alvdalen’s men and _ their 
wives are worth looking at; not the deep- 
est degradation can rob the sharply cut 
faces of their intelligent and powerful 
expression, which has been inherited by 
the great peasant families through cen- 
turies of conflict with nature. 

A resident of Stockholm understands 
what it would mean if one of the most 
beautiful places in Sweden were connected 
with the railroads of the country; people 
in the capital would be able to proceed to 
Virmland’s Alvdal in the same period of 
time that it would take them to reach 
Siljansbygden. The supply of provisions 
is at present so bad in Alvdalen that we 
must repeat the words that once were 
said about Smaland’s inns, “that you can 


eat very well there if you bring plenty 
of provisions yourself.” This cannot be 
said about the inn in Héljes in North 
Finnskoga, where I had a luxurious din- 
ner for two kronor; and this in the years 
after the war when food was very ex- 
pensive and scarce in Sweden: smérgas- 
board, filbunke of the thickest cream, 
fresh grilled grayling and trout, stewed 
cloudberries, lager-beer, and coffee. 

But generally the tourist is wise in 
bringing plenty of provisions when pro- 
ceeding to Alvdalen. There is scarcely 
anything to be bought for money, and 
only if you know some people and have 
cultivated their acquaintance, you can ob- 
tain your requirement of butter, potatoes, 
and eggs. But the hospitality is unlimited, 
and if you drive to church on Sunday, 
it may happen, as it did to me, that you 
do not return home for a week; in the 
meantime you have been taken care of in 


houses on both sides of the river; and you 
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return with a beard longer than that of 
the patriarchs—because naturally you do 
not bring razors with you when you go to 
church. 

The question of attracting tourists to 
this province has two sides. The railroad 
would bring tourist hotels and a stream 
of gold to the valley. But the demoraliza- 
tion of this proud, dignified people, whom 
you like when you come to know then, is 
an evil which you do not wish to befall 
your friends of an unforgettable summer 
visit; you have seen in Dalecarlia so 
much of the people’s demoralization 
through tourists that it frightens you. 
You feel psychologically compelled to be 
truthful, but the matter must be consid- 
ered from a medical point of view also, 
and the reasons in favor of the railroad 
weigh so heavily that one does not hesi- 
tate ; the project must not fail. New fresh 
blood must be infused into the people of 
the valley, lest this intelligent population 
succumb to degeneration. 

Dalby parish is one of the richest in 
the province. The only fact which reveals 
the approach of a new time in the parish 
is the contempt prevailing against the old 
peasant houses; these small red, one- 
story houses, which were so strongly con- 
structed and had so much character, have 
slowly been replaced by large, ugly 
buildings; and these have been given a 
kind of dirty-looking yellow color which 
tries to imitate the color of manor-houses, 
but it does not look clean and is far from 
a success. But the old well-constructed 
outhouses remain untouched and remind 
you of good old traditions. 

In this narrow valley there is no room 
for any real farming except to supply 
what is strictly necessary for each fam- 
ily; there has consequently developed a 
kind of peasant-aristocracy which re- 
gards the educated people as _ inferior. 
Perhaps this has something to do with 
the fact that a man from Alvdalen only 
nods his head to salute a person, or when 
he is very polite he says, “How do you 
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do” in a singing, curt accent; but he 
never raises his hat to anybody. Along 
with the accumulating of fortunes, along 
with the growth of the woods and the 
bank account, the family egotism has 
grown. The money and the timber, which 
latter is the origin of all fortune in this 
province, must not go out of the family; 
as a consequence most marriages take 
place between relatives, with the well- 
known symptoms of degeneration as, for 
instance, hereditary deafness in certain 
families. Again the curse of fortune has 
thus proven to be true. Another conse- 
quence is the peasants’ slowness in ap- 
proving of reforms. The people in Alv- 
dalen are, however, not stingy ; rather the 
contrary, and hospitality is an unwritten 
law that all take pride in following. But 
no sooner have the very rich peasants 
assembled at a meeting to discuss the in- 
terests of the parish, than they hold tight 
to the pocketbook and retard settlement 
of the questions as long as possible. It is 
strange that this province must confess 
with shame that in the organization of 
their public schools they are far behind 
other parts of Sweden; the types of 
school-buildings are inferior, and _ they 
have half-day courses, itinerant schools, 
and too few teachers. These facts make 
the work very dreary and hopeless for 
those who are employed in this large un- 
cultivated and isolated land. 

The people are also very reluctant to 
develop the small and utterly primitive 
parish hospital; this unwillingness of 
theirs is, perhaps without their knowing 
it, due to their wealth. If the wife or 
daughter of a rich peasant—and all peas- 
ants are rich here—suddenly gets blood- 
poisoning or peritonitis, then he cither 
takes her in his own automobile or spends 
some hundred kronor to have her taken 
to the hospital in Karlstad or Filipstad 
to be operated on. And if the daughter 
should get tuberculosis, he pays for first- 
class accommodation for her at a sana 
torium, and he can well afford to do so. 
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Consequently these people find that 
there is no need for either an operating 
room or a sanatorium in Dalby parish, 
which is afflicted with tuberculosis to a 
tragic degree. Those who cannot afford 


to run an automobile, or to pay for the 
care in the sanatorium, are doomed. It is 
part of the peasant culture, otherwise so 
proud, that if the house is ever so large 
and the bank account ever so high, the 
whole family lives in one room, The other 
rooms are intended for guests or to show 
off, and nobody ever enters them in every- 
day life. One understands, then, that the 
germs are well off in such close quarters, 
where the windows are nailed down and 
cannot be opened, though outside is the 
purest, balmiest air from the woods and 
the mountains. 

My anabasis has reached its highest 
and final point and I must start home. 


After having inquired by telephone at all 
places of significance along the river, I 
was at last successful in learning the 
approximate time when a _ motor-boat 
towing a lighter was expected to call on 
its way down the river. And in this part 
of the world, it is a great favor to be 
accommodated on a lighter. I left my hut 
in Sysslebick on an early morning at 
three o'clock, and a small Varmland horse 
pulled my carriage for three and a half 
miles through the moon-flooded landscape 
to Alvdalen where I boarded the lighter ; 
such a drive is one of the things that make 
a poor human life richer. 

The dimness melts away; the stars, one 
by one, hide themselves under the rosy 
fingers of dawn, and the sun struggles to 
escape the clasp of the river-fog. The 
western mountains are taking on a red 
color. 


Datsy CuurcH 





A New Book on the Vinland Voyages 


Reviewed by WittiaM HoveGaarp 


HE BRITISH CONSUL Gen- 

eral in Boston, Edward F. Gray, 

has written a book on Leif Eriks- 
son, Discoverer of America,* based first 
on a careful analysis of the Sagas and 
secondly on a personal examination of 
the New England coast. The title does 
not suggest the wide scope of this work, 
which covers all the Norse explorations 
on the coasts of America. Perhaps the 
author desires to emphasize that Leif 
Eriksson was the first and most impor- 
tant explorer and that Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne, whose voyage in some accounts is 
given major prominence, should be con- 
sidered second in rank. 

This brings us at once to the funda- 
mental problem in the investigation. 
Our knowledge of the voyages rests pri- 
marily on two accounts; one given in two 
vellums, Hauk’s Book and manuscript 
A.M. 557, which contain almost identical 
versions of the Saga of Erik the Red; the 
other interpolated in the Flatey Book un- 
der the heading “The Tale of the Green- 
landers.” The latter source was at first 
considered the most authentic, until the 
distinguished Norwegian historian Gus- 
tav Storm, in his book on the Vinland 
Voyages (1887), declared that it was en- 
tirely untrustworthy, while he considered 
the version in Hauk’s Book essentially 
historic. This verdict was quite generally 
accepted by historians, and it was with 
some diffidence that the writer of these 
lines, in his book The Voyages of the 
Norsemen to America (1914), ventured 
to question the opinion of Dr. Storm. 
A careful examination of Dr. Storm’s 
objections to “The Tale of the Green- 
landers,” point for point, seemed to show 


*Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America A.D. 
1003. By Edward F. Gray. Illustrated. 1930. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 


that they were untenable, and it was con- 
cluded that the two versions ranked about 
equal in historic value. 

This opinion received strong support 
in Gathorne-Hardy’s book, The Norse 
Discoveries of America (1921), where it 
is suggested that the Flatey Book version 
originated in Greenland and that there- 
fore it was probably less contaminated 
than the Saga given in Hauk’s Book, 
which originated in Iceland. 

Mr. Gray carries this idea much far- 
ther. As the result of a careful analysis 
he arrives at the following conclusions 
here given in abstract: 

On the one hand we have an account 
headed “The Tale of the Greenlanders,” 
which tells us of six voyages, nearly all 
commanded by Greenlanders. It appears 
that this account was written in Green- 
land. On the other hand is an account 
bearing the title “The Saga of Erik 
the Red.” It tells us of only three voyages 
to Vinland, in which the Icelandic ele- 
ment among the leaders is predominant. 
In the Greenland version the Greenland- 
ers are given the chief credit, in the Ice- 
land version the main share of the honor 
and glory goes to the Icelanders. In 
Hauk’s Book special prominence is given 
to the exploits of the Icelander Karls- 
efne, while the voyages of the Green- 
land explorers are largely suppressed or 
merged into his expedition. Leif and his 
brother Thorvald are referred to only 
casually. 

The discrepancies in the two accounts 
make it necessary at the outset to decide 
which is the more reliable, and Mr. Gray 
finds the answer partly in the internal 
evidence of the manuscripts, partly in the 
external evidence of contemporary his- 
tory and in the dictates of common sense. 
He finds that the weight of common sense 
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Tue Inscription on No Man’s Lanp with THE Carvincs CHALKED 
Illustration from the Book by Edward F. Gray 


and human nature is on the side of the 
Flatey Book rather than on the side of the 
Iceland version, and that we are justified 
in taking the former as, roughly speak- 
ing, the more correct account of the voy- 
ages. 

This conception of the saga accounts 
seems indeed very reasonable and ex- 
plains, as shown by Mr. Gray, most of the 
discrepancies between the two versions. In 
the presentation of the sagas the author fol- 
lows the sequence of the principal events 
as given in the Greenland version, but 
with great ingenuity he makes interpola- 
tions from the Iceland version so that a 
continuous and logical story is produced ; 
more plausible and more complete than 
any solution so far produced. All inter- 
polations and rearrangements of the text 
are clearly pointed out and explained. 

No two students of this problem have 
arrived at exactly the same solution as 
regards the itinerary and landing places 


of all the explorers, but in the present 
‘ase the author agrees with the writer of 
these lines in placing Leif’s and Thor- 
vald’s Vinland in the Cape Cod region. 
Mr. Gray has for a number of years ex- 
amined this part of the coast on the spot 
and has made a careful study of the lo- 
calities where the saga accounts led him 
to believe that the explorers settled. He 
succeeds in demonstrating a very close 
agreement between the topography and 
indeed the general geographical features 
of Cape Cod and the accounts of Leif’s 
and Thorvald’s expeditions. In fact, it 
seems almost impossible to disagree On 
this point. Consider statements such as 
the following which are extracted from 
the Flatey Book: 

“They found the country beautiful and 
wooded, and there was only a short dis- 
tance between the woods and the sea, and 
there were white sands. There were many 
islands, and the water was very shallow.” 
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Repeated references are found to the 
sandy beaches, as for instance: 

“This land was flat and covered with 
woods, and there were extensive white 
sands wherever they went, and the beach 
was flat.” In another place: They “sailed 
into a sound.”. . . “The water was so 
shallow there that the ship ran aground 
and stood dry at ebb-tide; the sea was 
then visible only at a great distance.’ 

These and other quotations point un- 
mistakably to the coast south of Cape 
Ann, and it seems natural to suppose that 
Cape Cod which projects so far out into 
the Atlantic would be the first landfall of 
the explorers when sailing southward 
along the coast. It can also be understood 
that the expeditions which followed after 
Leif’s would have small difficulty in find- 
ing this distinctive peninsula. 

Mr. Gray places the location of Leif’s 
houses on the island No Man’s Land ly- 
ing south of Martha’s Vineyard. This 
island, being situated far out in the Gulf 
Stream, is free from frost in the winter 
and conforms well with the description 
given in the saga. 

The author, following the Greenland 
version, holds that all the expeditions, in- 
cluding Karlsefne’s, reached Leif’s head- 
quarters. This, however, seems difficult to 
reconcile with the Saga of Erik the Red, 


according to which there were mountains 


in the vicinity of Karlsefne’s winter 
quarters. 

The book describes the find of a Runic 
inscription on No Man's Land; but since 
there is considerable doubt as to its origin 
and genuineness, the author has wisely 
refrained from basing his interpretation 
of the sagas on this find, and has rele- 
gated the description and discussion of it 
to an Appendix. His theory as to the loca- 
tion of Leif’s houses was conceived before 
the find was made. 

The inscription is on a large rock situ- 
ated on the beach so far out that it is coy- 
ered by the sea except at extreme low 
tide. The lettering is about four inches 
high. The first line runs in runic lettering: 
LEIF ERIKSSON, and the second line 
contains the date, in roman numerals: 
MI. There are two more lines which can- 
not be deciphered. 

Photographs of the inscription have 
been submitted to several authorities and 
all agree that, judging from the character 
of the runes, it cannot date from the time 
of Leif. 

The work is a scholarly treatise, free 
from fantastic ideas and yet enlivened by 
the author’s enthusiasm, which makes it 
fascinating and refreshing reading. It 
will be welcomed by all students of this 
little chapter of early American history. 
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| With all that has been said 


and written about the Wick- 
ersham report on the ques- 


sf 


tion of prohibition enforcement, Presi- 


dent Hoover’s message in forwarding the 
report to Congress caused the greatest 
speculation as to its real intent, and its 
possible effect politically on both of the 
major parties. There is so much of a 
contradictory nature in the report that 
even after weeks of study of its con- 
tents it is difficult to associate the opin- 
ions of the various members of the com- 
mission with the summing up as signed 
by ten of them. The official report put 
the commission on record as “‘opposed to 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” but five of its members showed 
by their individual statements that they 
favored its resubmission to the people in 
one form or another. {1 As a matter of 
fact, two of the commissioners were for 
outright repeal, while three others took 
the position that in the light of such pub- 
lie protest as is evident after eleven 
years’ trial of prohibition, nothing else 
would do than let the people have their 
say in the situation now prevailing. 
Monte M. Lehmann, a New Orleans law- 
yer, refused to sign the report because 
of his uncompromising stand for repeal. 
‘The tone of President Hoover’s mes- 
sage to Congress was considered wholly 
dry, and has put the Republican party 
in a position where it cannot take a stand 
for revision without repudiating Mr. 
Hoover's leadership. That it widens the 
wet and dry cleavage in the party is con- 
clusive, and it presages a great struggle 
in the Republican National Convention 
next year, and possibly in the general 
campaign for the Presidency. { After 
considering for twenty-three months the 
prohibition situation, the Wickersham 
commission as a whole put itself on rec- 


ord as opposed to the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. It is opposed in any 
manner whatsoever to the return of the 
legalized saloon; to the Federal or State 
governments going into the liquor busi- 
ness. But the commission is agreed that 
if the amendment is revised “the Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate 
or prohibit the manufacture, traffic in or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within the importation thereof into, and 
the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage pur- 
poses.” {The prohibition report is but 
one of the other reports coming under the 
head of the work of President Hoover’s 
National on Law Obser- 
vance and Enforcement which are ex- 
pected to be ready by July 1. Presi- 
dent Hoover made it clear from the start 
that the prohibition investigation repre- 
sented only part of the comprehensive 
inquiry into problems of law observance 
and enforcement. { Scarcely less impor- 
tant than the prohibition issue was the 
question of how to best afford relief to 
the sufferers in the drought states. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s radio appeal to the na- 
tion on behalf of the Red Cross for 
the prompt subscription of $10,000,000, 
in which appeal as it was broadcast 
through the nation, other prominent per- 
sons took part, emphasized the necessity 
for the public to furnish this money in- 
stead of the $25,000,000 that Congress 
voted to supply. Both former President 
Coolidge 


Commission 


and former Governor Smith 
asked that the public heed the call which 
was one of urgent necessity in view of 
the suffering in the 
communities. 


drought-stricken 
{| Appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee was 
considering several bills to cash veterans’ 
insurance certificates amounting to $3,- 
400,000,000, Secretary Mellon declared 
that should such a law become effective 


which 
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it would lead to even greater depression 
than now exists. The Secretary of the 
Treasury said that there would be a de- 
ficit in the public treasury this year of 
at least $375,000,000, and that the com- 
pensation project would necessitate an 
early tax increase. Furthermore, he said, 
the plan would in effect impose a capital 
levy on government bonds, kill the mar- 
ket for other securities, and disorganize 
the government’s debt refunding pro- 
gram. All bonds would be affected and 
capital values aggregating hundreds of 
millions would be destroyed. { The Ves- 
tal Copyright bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 185 to 34. 
The bill provides for the amendment to 
the present copyright law by granting 
automatic copyright to creators of artis- 
tic and literary works. Authors and com- 
posers may divide the rights on their 
works, enabling them to turn the maga- 
zine rights over to one publisher, the 
book rights to another, the stage rights 
to one producer and the motion picture 
rights to another. The bill also provides 
for the entry of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union by 
extending its privileges to alien artists, 
authors, and composers. It will enable 
American creators of artistic and literary 
works to obtain copyright protection in 
forty other countries. {The death of 
Nathan Straus, New York philanthropist 
and former merchant prince, was made 
the occasion for the expressions of sym- 
pathy and eulogies unsurpassed in the an- 
nals of the city. The benefactions of Mr. 
Straus knew no race or color. Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, who knew Mr. 
Straus intimately for many years, ex- 
pressed the sentiment of all who knew 
the deceased when he said at the funeral 
that “the name of Nathan Straus will 
forever be connected with the pasteuri- 
zation of milk by which method alone 
he saved the lives of hundreds of thous- 
ands of children. The first infant milk 
depot in America was founded by him 
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in 1893.” Professor Phelps added that 
one of Mr. Straus’s mottoes was that 
“money given in health is gold, money 
given in sickness is silver, money given 
after death is lead.” That he practised 
what he preached was evident, for Mr, 
Straus distributed most of his 
wealth during his lifetime. 


ADENMARK 


{| Danish politics have r- 

cently entered a quiescent 

state, where neither of the 
major parties appear to have gained any 
particular advantage, except such as 
necessarily attaches to those in control 
of the Government. The death of J. C, 
Christensen caused men and women of 
every political shade to join in voicing 
their admiration for a statesman whose 
efforts in behalf of his native land are 
written large in the annals of Denmark. 
Premier Stauning’s opinion of the ac 
complishments of the man who for s0 
many years was an outstanding figure 
in Danish politics may be advanced here 
as perhaps summing up what Denmark 
came to think of him, following his re- 
tirement from active participation in po 
litical affairs. (“It is unquestionable,’ 


great 


said Premier Stauning when learning of 
the death of J. C. Christensen, “that one 
of the great trees in the forest has fal- 
len. As both of us were partisans, I had 
frequent conversation with him on mat 
ters of state, and when discussing with 
him important issues that were to come 
up in the Rigsdag, I always enjoyed his 
common sense and his clear exposition 
of what he considered right. It is true 
that I stood in more direct opposition to 
Christensen than to any other political 
opponent, but there is little doubt that 
he exerted an important influence 
Danish progress.” { Christensen was the 
farmers’ spokesman par excellence. From 
the moment he entered the political aren 
he championed their cause. At the age 


of thirty years he became a member of 
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the Folketing and at once impressed _ his 
colleagues with a personality that re- 
tained all of the staunch qualities of the 
man of the soil. After presiding as vice- 
chairman in the Folketing for a number 
of years, he became minister of educa- 
tion in the Deuntzer cabinet. In 1905 he 
formed his own cabinet in which he took 
the defense portfolio. The unfortunate 
Alberti episode, with all that followed in 
the train of the former finance minister's 
defalcations, did not fail to affect Chris- 
tensen’s political position for the time 
being, but later he held various minis- 
terial posts of the highest importance. 
At his death it was only natural that the 
party of the Left, of which for so long 
he was the undisputed leader, should be 
first among those to mourn the loss of one 
whose nationalism stood paramount over 
anything else touching the affairs of 
state. Itis said that for the first time in the 
history of the Danish Rigsdag memorial 
speeches were held at the same time in 
the Folketing and the Landsting on the 
passing of a political leader who no 
longer occupied a seat. {| The many Dan- 
ish-Americans who in past years have 
looked forward to the annual Rebild fes- 
tivities in Jutland, on the Fourth of July, 
will no doubt regret that no such in- 
teresting event will take place this year. 
The reason given is that the economic 
conditions do not warrant such expendi- 
tures as might be required. But from 
sources close to the respective American 
and Danish committees in charge of the 
Rebild affairs it is learned that differ- 
ences of opinion as to the management 
of the American National Park in Den- 
mark are at the bottom of the whole 
thing. It is to be hoped that some ami- 
cable arrangement can be had, so that 
what has come to be looked upon as a 
great Danish-American event is not to be 
permanently done away with. At any rate, 
there is no reason why the disputants 
should not come together and make com- 
mon cause where on both sides of the 
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Atlantic Ocean the Rebild National Park 
stands as a symbol of friendship between 
the two peoples. 4’ No matter whether 
great political issues are in the air, or 
even in the face of economic problems, 
when it comes to music and the kindred 
arts the people of Copenhagen are all 
attention. It is not to be wondered, there- 
fore, that when that great leader of the 
Conservatory of Music, Anton Svendsen, 
died, the question of the future leader- 
ship of this institution became pressing. 
Few will disagree with the decision to 
appoint Carl Nielsen to the chairman- 
ship; this noted composer has as _ his 
associates in the management men who 
are particularly well suited for the vari- 
ous tasks that devolve on those chosen to 
lead the Conservatory of Music. {A 
Betty Hennings Fund has been estab- 
lished as a tribute to this great actress 
whose eightieth birthday recently called 
attention to what she has meant to the 
Danish stage. The donor of the fund is 
the late Caroline Méller who died last 
year, but who as long as twenty years 
ago set apart in her will the sum of 35,- 
000 kroner the 


each recurring birthday of Betty Hen- 


interest of which on 
nings is to go to some promising young 
actress or dancer at the Royal Theater. 
It is to be recalled that the one in whose 
honor the fund is established began her 
artistic career as a dancer at the Royal 
Theater as a mere child. Later Betty 
Hennings ran the gamut of the theatri- 
cal scale, including the leading parts in 
Ibsen's great social plays. 


NORWAY 


{|The Norwegian Storting 
opened with the traditional 
ceremonial in the presence 
of King Haakon and Crown Prince Olav. 
The speech from the throne said that the 


world depression 


economic had now 


reached Norway, involving increasing 


unemployment.... {i Unemployment was 
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less during the first six months of 1930 
than for some years past, on account of 
industrial and building activity, but 
showed more than seasonal increases to- 
ward the close of the year. A number of 
threatened strikes were, in most cases, 
averted through arbitration. The new 
year does not permit a very optimistic 
view of the immediate future. The out- 
look is more unsettled than at any time 
during 1930 and the prospects of domes- 
tic trade are unfavorably influenced by 
falling prices of agricultural products, 
timber, paper—in fact almost every arti- 
cle produced in Norway. Financially, 
however, 1930 was a year of constructive 
developments. Banks under public ad- 
ministration have paid out large amounts 
in dividends, which became available for 
investment elsewhere. Money also was 
easier than during the preceding year, 
and lower interest rates have been the oc- 
easion for considerable conversion of 
Government and municipal loans. Crop 
returns were better than in 1929, but this 
was counterbalanced by declining prices. 
Shipping experienced one of its most try- 
ing years, considerable tonnage being 
idle. Fridtjof Nansen had not only 
contemplated but had even planned in de- 
tail an expedition to the South Pole as 
early as in 1903, has been revealed in an 
interesting paper written by Professor 
Bjérn Helland-Hansen and published in 
the year-book of the society Norden. Ac- 
cording to Helland-Hansen, Dr. Nan- 
sen launched his plans for penetrating 
through the Antarctic a few months after 
his return from his first Fram voyage for 
a circle of intimate friends. No news of 
these plans ever reached the public prints 
till now. Dr. Nansen had secured financial 
backing from a group of wealthy Eng- 
lishmen, but as other tasks crowded in on 
him, he put the plans for a South Pole 
expedition aside, temporarily. Then came 
1905. Nansen entered politics and after- 
wards only had an academic interest in 
Arctic exploration. After it had become 


known that Roald Amundsen had joined 
in the race to the South Pole, Dr. Nap- 
sen shelved his plans and wholeheartedly 
supported Amundsen. There was no bit- 
terness in his attitude toward his rival, 
{| The completion of the first beam station 
in Norway, at Jeloen, near Moss, indi- 


cates a marked improvement in Norway's 


wireless communication with the United 
States. The communication was original- 
ly established through the Stavanger Ra- 
dio which was built in 1916, but which 
was found inadequate frem the moment 
of its completion. It became imperative, 
therefore, to make another arrangement 
as soon as it had been ascertained that it 
would be too expensive to rebuild Stavan- 
ger Radio. {| As far as prospective Nor- 
wegian emigrants to America are con- 
cerned, the restrictions now in force in 
obtaining visas to enter the United States 
under the immigrant quota, have hardly 
any application, as the illness, known as 
the America Fever, is almost over. Ac- 
cording to figures given out by the Amer- 
ican Consulate General in Oslo, barely 
10 per cent of the waiting list answered 
the notifications sent out by the Consul- 
ate, summoning them for final inspection 
before passports would be granted. The 
remaining 90 per cent simply ignored the 
invitation. {|The complete figures for 
the 1930 census are now at hand, giving 
Norway a population of 2,809,000, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent over the figures for 
1920. Oslo has a total of 251,948 inhabi- 
tants. The Oslo Board of Aldermen 
has appropriated the sum of 1,400,000 
kroner towards the purchase of a plot for 
the erection of a new theater to be known 
as the People’s Theater. The appropria- 
tion was passed after a bitter debate be 
tween the Labor representatives and the 
aldermen representing the Right and the 
Left parties. Labor won by a margin of 
one vote. It is believed that the Right and 
the Left parties will ask the Government 
to stop the appropriation. ‘{ Up to now 
broadcasting has been a matter of private 
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initiative in Norway, but the Royal 
Church Department of the Cabinet has 
recently suggested that the Norwegian 
State take the entire broadcasting system 
by purchasing enough stock of the Oslo 
Kringkasting Selskap to give the Govern- 
ment control. A commission of five mem- 
bers is, eventually, to be elected by the 
stockholders, besides a program commit- 
tee of fifteen. {1 Christian Sinding, emi- 
nent Norwegian composer, was widely 
feted on his seventy-fifth birthday, Janu- 
ary 11. Mr. Sinding, whose compositions 
have won him world-wide recognition, 
served as professor of composition at 
the Eastman Conservatory of Music at 
Rochester, New York, from 1921 to 
1922. {The Department of Justice has 
granted Leon Trotzky permission to enter 
Norway, where he is scheduled to deliver 
an address before the Students’ Society at 
Oslo. His appearance is somewhat prob- 
lematical, however, because so far he has 
not obtained permission to enter the vari- 
ous countries he must pass through to 
reach Norway from Turkey. 


1 SWEDEN 


{1 The Swedish Riksdag was 

formally opened by King 

Gustaf, who delivered his 
traditional speech from the throne. Em- 
phasizing the fact that Sweden’s relations 
with all foreign countries were good, the 
King announced that he would propose 
the ratification of an international agree- 
ment recently signed by twenty-eight 
countries, among them Sweden, pledging 
financial help to a nation attacked or 
threatened by war. He said that he would 
also propose the ratification of a conven- 
tion signed in Oslo for the purpose of ren- 
dering the commercial and political co- 
operation between the Scandinavian and 
other neutral countries even closer. Among 
other proposals which the King promised 
to make to the Riksdag was a regulation 
for court sentences of fines in accordance 
with the financial capacity of the con- 
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victed person. He also forecast a revision 
of the voluntary insurance against sick- 
ness as well as of the workmen’s indem- 
nity insurance. The King further pro- 
posed increased appropriations against 
unemployment and for the improvement 
of small homesteads. Electrification of 
the main railroad trunk line from Stock- 
holm to Malmé was also recommended. 
The budget balanced at 850,681,100 kro- 
nor. No increase in taxes was announced. 
{| Tragedy marked the opening proceed- 
ings in the Second Chamber in that Count 
Raoul Hamilton, Senior President and 
First Vice-Speaker, collapsed after the 
welcoming address and later in the day 
died from heart failure. Although of 
noble birth, he was at heart a true demo- 
crat, and his popularity in the Riksdag 
was great. As his successor Second Vice- 
Speaker, Per elected. 
{1 Swedish aviation sustained a serious loss 
in the death of Captain Einar Lundborg 
who was killed on Malmslatt military fly- 
ing field when trying out a new pursuit 
plane. A soldier of fortune, Captain 
Lundborg fought under several flags, and 
his military career was adventurous and 
varied. His greatest achievement, how- 
ever, was his saving of General Umberto 
Nobile off the Spitzbergen ice floe when 
the Italian commander was marooned 
with some of his men after the disaster 
of his dirigible. This flight attracted the 
attention of the entire world, and Lund- 
borg later was invited by the Italian gov- 
ernment to Rome as witness in the special 
Italia investigation. He wrote an enter- 
taining and modest book on his Arctic 
venture and in 1929 he visited the United 
States, lecturing under the auspices of 
the Society of American Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Sweden. { Prince Lennart, twen- 
ty-two-year old son of Prince Wilhelm, 
announced his engagement to Miss Karin 
Nissvandt, the twenty-year-old daughter 
of a wealthy Stockholm industrialist. At 
first the betrothal was opposed by King 
Gustaf who as monarch of Sweden con- 


Nilsson, was 
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sidered the preservation of the dynasty 
to be his highest duty. But he sympa- 
thized with the romantic impulses of the 
young people in question and decided not 
to place any more definite obstacles in 
their way. Prince Lennart himself de- 
clared that the island of Mainau, in Lake 
Constance, Bavaria, which he inherited 
from his grandmother, the late Queen 
Victoria, will be his future home. First 
he intends to study agriculture for two 
years, and later manage his property as 
a German country squire. Whether he 
will be known as Prince Bernadotte, like 
his great-uncle who married outside the 
royal circle over forty years ago, or as 
a Count something or other, or as plain 
Herr Lennart Wilhelmson, he said that 
he did not care. | More than 500 relics 
from the S. A. Andrée Polar Expedition 
of 1897, which were discovered on White 
Island last summer, were exhibited at the 
Liljevalch Gallery in Stockholm. The 
formal opening was attended by King 
Gustaf and many members of the Swed- 
ish royal family, Prime Minister Carl 
Gustaf Ekman, and Professor Nils Lith- 
berg, the Swedish scientist who helped 
decipher the Andrée diary. The most in- 
teresting object exhibited was this diary in 
the original, surrounded by copies trans- 
lated into various languages. A boat and 
three sleds were also shown as well as the 
torn balloon flag and the heavy garments 
which Andrée, Strindberg, and Fraenkel 
wore when their remains were found. 
{/ At the same time announcement was 
made of a joint Swedish-Norwegian 
scientific expedition to White Island, 
where the bodies of Andrée and his com- 
panions were found. Planned for next 
summer, it will be led by Dr. Hans Ahl- 
mann, prominent Swedish geologist, and 
it is possible that Dr. Gunnar Horn, the 
Norwegian scientist who discovered the 
location of the Andrée camp, will partici- 
pate. The expedition will primarily in- 
vestigate the current which carried the 
Andrée group southward. The existence 
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of this current was established in 199 
when the members of the Nobile Jtaljy 
expedition drifted to the south from the 
spot where the dirigible crashed. { Fo 
the electrification of Sweden’s main 
trunk railroad, the 600 kilometer lin 
from Stockholm to Malmé, the Swedish 
government contracted for the constry- 
tion of ninety-six electric locomotives anj 
six transformer stations. The order, which 
was placed with the Swedish General 
Electric Company, of Vasteras, runs close 
to 13,000,000 kronor. At the same time 
the railway board ordered from the Swed- 
ish Metal Works Company 2,000 tons of 
copper wire, valued at about 3,000,000 
kronor. Thanks to this electrification pro- 
gram the through train service between 
Stockholm and Berlin will be shortened 
by another hour. Sweden’s national fly- 
ing concern, the Aerotransport Company, 
announced that air travelers from Swe- 
den to the Continent will soon be able to 
have their breakfast in Malmé and to 
take tea in London or Paris seven hours 
later with only one intermediate landing, 
in Amsterdam, where lunch will be served. 
Yet another improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities was announced—the oper 
ing in the near future of an automobile 
ferry between Limhamn, Sweden, and 
Dragoér, Denmark. { Official statistics re- 
vealed that the total value of all the Nobel 
Prizes awarded so far is 18,029,000 kro- 
nor. Of this sum 1,448,000 kronor have 
been given to eleven Swedish winners, 
which corresponds to about eight pet 
{ Nearly 130,000,000 kronor’ 
worth of tobacco was consumed in Swe: 


cent. 


den last year. The government’s shat 
was about 70,000,000 kronor in tobacco 
taxes. The consumption of cigarettes it 
creased 13 per cent, while that of cigat 
declined five per cent. {The value of 
Sweden’s crops last year was 964,000,000 
kronor, which was somewhat less than it 
1929, when it amounted to 1,054,000,00 
kronor. 
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Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 
American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 14, Stock- 
holm, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kom- 
merseradet Enstrém, Vice-presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Ame- 
rikanske Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Gammel Strand 48, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgate 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 


Associates. Regular Associates, paying $8.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Annual Meeting of the Trustees 

The annual meeting of the Trustees of 
the Foundation was held at the Harvard 
Club in New York City on Saturday, 
February 7. In the absence of Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, president, Mr. Charles 
S. Haight presided. In addition to the 
Trustees, the following guests were pres- 
ent: the Minister of Sweden, Mr. W. 
Bostrém; the Consul General of Nor- 
way, Mr. Wilhelm Morgenstierne; the 
Consul General of Sweden, Mr. Olof H. 
Lamm; Mr. Harold W. Rambusch, presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, and Mr. 
Guy Emerson. At this meeting the reports 
of all officers for 1930 were read and ap- 
proved and the budget for 1931 voted 
upon. After the business of the meeting 
had been transacted, the Secretary was 
directed to cast one ballot for the election 
of the following officers for the year 1931: 
President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice- 
Presidents, Charles S. Haight, John A. 
Gade, and William Hovgaard; Treasurer, 
H. Esk Moller; Secretary, Neilson Abeel ; 
Literary Secretary, Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen; Counsel, Harry E. Almberg. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
an exhibition of Swedish Architecture 


would be on view at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, from April 18 to 
April 25. This exhibition comes under the 
auspices of the Foundation at the invita- 
tion of the Architectural League of New 
York and will form a section of the an- 
nual exhibition held by this institution. 
The Swedish Government has appointed 
the noted architect, Ivar Tengbom, gen- 
eral commissioner for the Exhibition. 


Fellows’ Publications 

The reprints of two articles from Ger- 
man scientific papers have reached the 
Foundation. The articles are by John R. 
Huffman, Fellow of the Foundation to 
Denmark in 1930, and are entitled “Uber 
eine Reaktion Zwischen Methanol und 
Wasserdampf als Beispiel einer hetero- 
genen Katalyse”’ and “Uber eine modifizi- 
erte Mikrogasburette.”’ 


Mr. Leach’s Lecture Tour 
Mr. Henry Goddard Leach left New 


York early in February on a lecture tour 
which will take him as far as California. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Leach and 
by Mrs. James Creese. At several places 
he will deliver an illustrated lecture on 
the Scandinavian Countries, 
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Fellows of the Foundation 

Mrs. Emilia Fogelklou-Norlind, Zorn 
Fellow of the Foundation from Sweden, 
who has been studying philosophy in the 
United States, returned home on the M.S. 
Drottningholm of the Swedish American 
Line on January 31. 

Carl R. Kierulf, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Norway, who has been studying 
American banking methods at the Bank- 
ers Trust Company in New York, started 
for home late in January via California 
and the Orient. 

Christian Damm, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, who has been study- 
ing electrical engineering at the Westing- 
house Electric Company’s Plant in 
Pittsburgh, sailed for home on the S.S. 
Stavangerfjord of the Norwegian Amer- 
ican Line on February 7. 

Carroll Lawrence Christenson, Fellow 
of the Foundation to Norway, will sail 
on the S.S. Stavangerfjord early in 
March. Mr. Christenson expects to study 
economics at the University of Oslo. 


Chris L. Christensen Resigns 
from Farm Board 


Chris L. Christensen, a Fellow of the 
Foundation to Denmark in 1922, who has 
been secretary of the Federal Farm Board 
since 1929 and connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for several years 
previously, resigned in January to become 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Christensen is 
a member of the Foundation’s Fellowship 
Jury. 

New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter held its regu- 
lar monthly club night at the Hotel Plaza 
on the evening of February 6. Motion 
pictures of the West Indies’ Cruise of 
the Kungsholm were shown and a musical 
program was offered by Miss Margaret 
Olsen, soprano, accompanied by Mr. 
Conrad Forsberg at the piano. The guests 
of the evening were Mrs. G. Thomson- 
Parker, Mme. Florence Easton, and Mme. 
Karin Branzell. 


Gifts to the Foundation’s Library 
Among the recent gifts to the Founda- 
tion’s library are the Theological Works 
of Emanuel Swedenborg in thirty vol- 
umes presented by the Swedenborg Foun- 
dation in New York; and two large al- 
bums of photographs of Norwegian scen- 
ery, a gift from Mrs. James Creese. 


Publications 

Among the reviews of our recent books, 
we quote from one by Oscar J. Falnes in 
The Saturday Review of Literature: 

“Viking Civilization is an excellent in- 
troduction to some of the outstanding 
poems and passages in the ancient litera- 
ture of the North. Olrik seeks to find in 
that literature a reflection of the Viking’s 
philosophy of life. For the Viking did 
have a well-knit philosophy. Central to it, 
Olrik suggests here and elsewhere, was a 
dogged power of will, a grim conviction 
that once resolves were formed their con- 
summation must be pursued with a steely 
consequence. In their fulfilment, the Vi- 
king rose to the ‘pinnacle of existence, 
but often only in the hour of death. 

“Olrik was primarily a folklorist. He 
is, therefore, at his best in chapters on 
the myth, the ballad, the legend, and the 
Icelandic saga. ‘Icelandic Scholars,’ like 
the chapter on the ballads, treats of post- 
Viking developments, and in describing 
the island republic’s intellectual life the 
author claims it to be without parallel 
elsewhere in the Middle Ages. 

“This use of the superlative is an ex- 
ception. His tone is uniformly one of 
moderation. It bespeaks admiration for 
the Vikings while it is aware of their 
faults. Olrik thinks cruelty and _blood- 
thirstiness may have been on the increase 
during the period. As a scholar he re- 
spects the limitations of his sources and 
his results are therefore more convincing 
than those of another Dane, Vilhelm 


Grénbech, whose more pretentious study 
of the same material has approached the 
dithyrambic. 

“Olrik’s treatment is historical. He 
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shows how a myth or legend has grown 
by accretion, how one stratum of mental 
life has been deposited after the other in 
a developing story. Occasionally he illus- 
trates his point by weaving in an inter- 
pretation of a classic like Havamal or 
Véluspa. Several historic scenes are paint- 
ed with vivid detail. There is the chief- 
tain’s hall where buzz and merriment sub- 
side but temporarily while the skald com- 
mands respect and silence; or the sacred 
heathen grove at Uppsala with its repel- 
lant sight of skeletons hung in the trees 
—mute remains of animals and even of 
humans offered in the sacrifices; or again 
the blood-sprinkling ceremony near mid- 
winter night in the temple of the Earls of 
Lade.” 

In The Springfield Union Harvey L. 
Gray reviews Olrik’s book. 

“Both the Poetic, or Elder Edda and 
Snorri Sturluson’s Prose Edda have much 
in them that the average man can and 
does understand and enjoy. But they also 
contain a heap of material which is so be- 
fogged and befuddled, so far as the aver- 
age reader is concerned, that he never 
could hope to get any sense out of them 
without help of some kind. . . . 

“So much in modern literature depends 
on roots which extend far back into civil- 
izations of the past that the man is foolish 
who disregards material which is intend- 
ed to sketch these connections for his par- 
ticular benefit. Men like Olrik, while their 
accomplishments may not be as spectacu- 
lar as those of others who have worked 
for the development of science, have done 
and are doing a great deal to make litera- 
ture more enjoyable for the average man 
and woman by making it more under- 
standable. His Viking Civilization is 
something which everyone who likes to 
read could and should enjoy. Taken grad- 
ually and not at one gulp, it can do much 
to enrich our reading of the ancient and 
colorful old sagas. It can do much, too, to 
explain many of the old European leg- 
ends, which, in one way or another, are 
interlocked with the literature of the 
Scandinavian countries.” 


NORTHERN + LIGHTS 


Professor Koht Lectures in Brooklyn 

Bondeungdomslaget, a league of Nor- 
wegian young people in Greater New 
York, has added another interesting eve- 
ning to its list of successful entertain- 
ments. The members invited Professor 
Halvdan Koht to lecture in Imatra Hall 
in Brooklyn on January 13, and from 
first to last there was a harmonious unity 
in the program that gave it distinction, 
coupled with both dignity and simplicity. 
The evening began with music of a pure- 
ly national character. All joined in a song 
by Vinje, and this was followed by a 
group of songs, one by Grieg, but most 
of them of very ancient origin, dating 
back to the Saga age. They were splen- 
didly sung by August Werner, with Carl 
Séyland at the piano. 

The president of the league, Mr. Teig- 
land, introduced Professor Koht, who 
spoke on the Northern People in World 
History, treating not only the Norwe- 
gians but also the Danes and Swedes. 
The fact that he employs landsmaal as 
his medium was a happy circumstance, as 
this is also the form of Norwegian spoken 
by this group, and it immediately served 
to establish a strong bond between the 
speaker and his hearers. 

There followed violin renditions of 
folk themes by Olav Flatéy, after which 
the floor was cleared for song games and 
folk dancing. A charming note was added 
to the scene by the colorful national cos- 
tumes worn by some of those present. 


Ibsen’s “The Pretenders” 

A Production, 1926, by Edward Gor- 
don Craig, published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press last year, is called “the 
grandest theatrical publication of the 
year” in The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, and, indeed, it undoubtedly 
was, for it was priced $65.00. The sump- 
tuous folio volume is printed on Van Gel- 
der paper, and contains thirty-two collo- 
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type plates, some in color. The produc- 


tion was Ibsen’s The Pretenders, for 


which Gordon Craig designed both set- 


tings and costumes when it was produced 


at the Royal Theater in Copenhagen, 
staged as a festival performance in 1926, 


to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Johannes and Adam Poulsen as actors 
on the Danish stage. 


Mr. Craig tells how he came to go to 
Copenhagen upon an invitation from the 
Poulsens, a real event, for his designing 
of sets is usually done in a studio, and this 
was the first time in fifteen years that he 
worked on an actual stage. The designs 
themselves (we quote the reviewer) “are 
valuable, not only because of their in- 
trinsic beauty, but also because, taken 
together, they give the world a perma- 
nent record of a complete experience in 
the professional life of an important 


theater artist. 


Aage Remfeldt Exhibits 
Portrait Photography 


Aage Remfeldt of Oslo, Norway, a 
Dane whose camera studies have often 
been shown in European and American 
art centers, has recently had an exhibi- 
tion of sixty-two portraits in the Blom- 
quist galleries in Oslo. The collection has 
now been sent to Washington, where it 
will be shown in the United States Na- 
tional Museum during March and April. 
Later the portraits are to be exhibited at 
various American art galleries. Readers 
of the Review will recall fine examples of 
his art which have adorned its pages from 
time to time in the course of the past eight 


years. 


The “San Michele” Honoraria to 
Provide Bird Sanctuaries 


Dr. Axel Munthe, the celebrated Swed- 
ish physician and author of The Story of 
San Michele, has sent the honorarium for 
the Swedish edition of the book, 10,000 
kronor, to the eminent ornithologist, Pro- 
fessor Lénnberg of Stockholm, to be used 
for the protection of migratory birds. The 
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money will be expended for a large bird 
reservation in Sweden. Proceeds from 
the English and American editions of the 
work are to go towards protecting birds 
in Italy. 


Books for the Blind 

The editor of the Daily Republican, 
Red Wing, Minnesota, Jens K. Gréndahl, 
who has devoted years of study and re- 
search to the production of literature for 
the blind, not long ago patented an in- 
vention in Washington which will cut the 
cost of books about eighty per cent. It em- 
bodies an electrical signaling system and 
retains the Braille cell now in universal 
use. 


Scandinavian Visitors 

At the International Relations Dinner 
of the New York League of Business and 
Professional Women on February 8, at 
Hotel Astor, there were among the guests 
of honor and speakers, Mrs. Cecilia Has- 
selstrém of Helsingfors, Finland, and 
Miss Nanna With of Oslo, Norway. The 
ladies came as official delegates from their 
respective countries, for the Federation 
is not only a national but an international 
organization, 

Miss Henni Forchhammer of Denmark 
will lecture in the United States during 
March, April, and May. She has been an 
active worker in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations since its first meeting 
in 1920, her special province being the 
suppression of the traffic in women and 
children. She is prepared to lecture on 
this topic and other aspects of the 
League’s work, and on the International 
Woman's Movement, for she has been a 
prominent member of many world-wide 
organizations of women for twenty years. 
Her lectures will take her to the Pacifi 
Coast, and anyone desiring information 
on her speaking tour may apply to the 
League of Nations Association, 6 East 
39th Street, New York. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


DIRECT to NORWAY and DENMARK, 


Quickeonnestions SWEDEN 


FOUR LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 
STEAMERS 


1931 


FROM FROM 
COPEN= NEW 
HAGEN STEAMER YORK 


Mar. § Frederik VIII 
Mar. 25 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May Frederik VIII 
May Hellig Olav ......... j 
June United States 
June Frederik VIII 
July United States 
Frederik VIII 
United States 
Frederik VIII 
Uni'ed States 
Frederik VIII 
United States ....... N 


Frederik VIII 
e 


STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 A.M. 
New York City Time 
Dock Foot of Sixth Street, Hoboken, N.J. 


*Steamers will call at Halifax eastbound 


TWill call at Christiansand but not at Oslo 
eastbound 


PLAN YOUR TRIP TO 
SCANDINAVIA NOW! 


Have you made arrangements for your 
trip abroad this year? If you haven’t, you 
certainly ought to reserve your accommo- 
dations right now. And when _ booking 
your passage, please make up your mind, 
that this year you are going to enjoy the 
beauty and hospitality of Scandinavia. 
You want to see the famous fjords of 
Norway, the land of the midnight-sun; 
and Stockholm, Sweden’s capital, called 
“the northern Venice’; and you will 
tour through the smiling landscapes of 
Denmark and visit its interesting old cap- 
ital Copenhagen, “the Paris of the North.” 


From Copenhagen you will find very con- 
venient and fast daily communications by 
modern express trains to Germany, Eng- 
land, France, etc.—also splendid regular 
air-services. 


Write to our offices for free literature on 
Scandinavia and see our nearest agent for 
reservations now. 


Minimum Rates: 


CABIN $140 and $145, one way, less 712% 

CLASS _ reduction for round trip: 
Eastbound July 16-May 15. 
Westbound Oct. 1-July 31. 


TOURIST $198 and $203, round trip 
THIRD CABIN _ in off season. 


THIRD CLASS $175 and $178, round 
trip. 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


Chicago, De ceh sen gecoscunues 130 N. LaSalle Street 
Stinneapolis 123 S. Third Street 
§ EMEOR, cs osc scccccccvecss 248 Washington Street 
NS on sic ec civcucéa’s 1321 Fourth Avenue 


San Francisco 582 Market Street 
Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
WEMDNIEE COEDS Sc ccsiciccentevaccess 461 Main Street 
PRM PES caccceescccccsees 51 Upper Water Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


A Bic Year For THE SWEDISH 
AmeERICAN LINE 


In a review of its activities during 1930, the 
Swedish American Line says that “several reasons 
explain our unbroken success in the face of more 
or less adverse conditions.” One of these reasons, 
so the company says, is “the unexcelled service, 
with de luxe motorliners Kungsholm and Grips- 
holm” and also the “reconditioned one-class cabin 
liner Drottningholm.” The West Indian cruises in 
the Kungsholm likewise made many new friends 
for the line. With regard to the eastbound traffic 
the total of 18,385 passengers for 1930 showed an 
increase of 4,000 over 1929. Due to further immi- 
gration restrictions the westbound traffic naturally 
showed a decrease. The Swedish American Line 
attributes its successful year not only to the ser- 
vice rendered the traveling public, but to the fine 
cooperation of its agents throughout the country. 


New Moror Liner For 
BEerRGENSKE STEAMSHIP Co. 


The new twin-screw Diesel Motor vessel Venus 
will be completed in May 1931, and then enter 
the Bergenskes Service from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to Bergen. 

The Venus will have a speed of 191% knots, 
and thus be the fastest motor ship in the World. 
Duration of passage from pier in Newcastle to 
pier in Bergen will be 21 hours. 

The Venus will have a tonnage of 7,000 dis- 
placement, and will be the largest ship in service 
between England and the Continent. 

This ship means great improvement in North 
Sea passenger service. Her staterooms will be 
similarly fitted as on the Motor Cruiser Stella 
Polaris, there will be cabins de luxe, rooms with 
private bathrooms, 85 single cabins, in addition 
to a number of two-berthed staterooms. Large 
and luxurious recreation rooms, spacious decks. 


Tue Dieset Enorne as a Propvuctr 
or Burmeister & Wain 


The development of the internal cémbustion 
engine for ship propulsion naturally calls atten- 
tion to the company which was first to introduce 
the Diesel motor on any considerable scale, Bur- 
meister & Wain of Copenhagen. It was in 1912 
that the Selandia, of the East Asiatic Company, 
called the pioneer motorship of the world, started 
on her maiden voyage. With its 6,000 horsepower 
the Selandia was then considered to have achieved 
a maximum of motor power. Today the Burmeis- 
ter & Wain Marine Diesel Engine is found in 
some of the greatest ocean liners afloat. The 
Selandia attained a speed of 11 knots but this 
has been raised to 19 knots and more in the fast- 
going ocean liners. At the present time more than 
29 big liners are equipped with the B & W double 
acting four cycle Diesel engine with a total of 
nearly half a million horsepower. 


LAPLAND 


HE Midnight Sun by modern, clectrifil 
train; the only railroad passenger soy 


vice in the world that crosses th 
Arctic Circle! 


There is no other trip quite like this; fam 
destinations so dramatic. Any day take 
commodious fully appointed train at Stoel 
holm, enjoy delicious meals, then a long 
night’s comfortable rest in your private spall 
ing compartment. And the next day und 
electric power, you arrive in Laplaniil 
within the Arctic Circle, where the Midnish 
Sun makes strange day out of night. 


Also, within easy reach of Stockholm, cent 
of Northern Europe's playground, is Visy 
city of ruins and roses; quaint costume 
Dalecarlia; Varmland, country of Gost 
Berling; and the marvelous Gota Canal. 
Eight days direct trom New. York by 
the Swedish American Line. From Lone 
don or Paris by convenient beat or train 
service—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburs. Book- 
let free from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept.—4S 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 





8-9 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway -’ Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


“KUNGSHOLM” 


Length 608 Feet 
20,000 Tons Register 


24,000 Horse Power 
Displacement 26.700 Tons 


‘“GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic Passenger Liners 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK GOTHENBURG 
1931 
- 14. DROTTNINGHOLM . Feb. 28* 
. 14 KUNGSHOLM 
GRIPSHOLM Mar. 
KUNGSHOLM 
- DROTTNINGHOLM . Mar. 
i GRIPSHOLM Apr. 
9 KUNGSHOLM Apr. 
is . DROTTNINGHOLM . May 
*Calling Halifax **W.I. Cruise 
tThrough to Helsingfors, Finland 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 
M.S.“*Kungsholm”’ and M.S. ‘‘Gripsholm”’ 


First Class....$195.00 Second Cabin... .$145.00 
Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” 


72% REBATE | 


on Cabin and Second Class 
Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 


PLEASURE CRUISE 
to the 
WEST INDIES 


and SOUTH AMERICA 
in the new de luxe Motorliner 


*“*KUNGSHOLM’’ 
From New York, Mar. 14. 


Ports of call include Porto Rico 
Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 


18 Days— $222.50 up 


Membership Limited No Passports 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


ll 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
inneapolis, Minn. ........... 526 Second Ave., South 
7 sie catetssavncvienerers 10 State St. 
Le ee, ae 593 Market St., 2nd Floor 
be eeeles. RRO AR ace 1043 South Broadway 
attle, Wash. ........... 1338 Fourth Ave., 2nd Floor 


Dee TIEN: .oncicoexsscces 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 
NUNN CINE a csccnse cv eustwcucdnnunace 111 Broadway 
Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. ..........ceeeeees 470 Main St. 
Halifax, WS. Came <oceciccvcccsee 71 Upper Water St. 
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INSURANCE 





BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 





THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 











Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE LONDON OFFICE MELBOURNE BRANCH 
5 Castle Street 3/4 and 5/6 Lime Street, E.C. 3 





57 Queen Street 








UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 















JOHN E. HOFFMAN E. E. ELLIS G. INSELMAN 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 





INSURANCE NOTES 
Goop ha Reportep ror CopENHAGEN | P H O EN I X 


Fire InsurANCE CoMPANY New York’s Scandinavian 


At the annual meeting of the Copenhagen Fire 


Insurance Company the balance sheet showed that ; 

the past year had been in some respects better Music Restaurant 

than expected, considering the conditions prevail- 163West 48th Street, near Seventh Avent 
’ 


ing generally. The premiums received totaled more 
than a million kroner. New business amounted to 


34,000,000 kroner. Of the insurance in force, total- Lunch with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.0 
ing 1,011,000,000 kroner, 405,000 kroner is credited Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 
to reinsurance. The company’s cash _ reserve eee 

amounted to 17,400,000 kroner on January I, 1931. A La Carte all Day Concert Orcbesi 












PresIpeNT OF MetropouitaNn Lire on 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND INSURANCE 


Frederick H. Ecker, President of the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company, in his forecast Send Y our 1930 Tssue 


for the year as related to business and insurance 













gives it as his opinion that the trade of the coun- of the Review 

try is emerging stronger than ever before as a 

result of the depression. Admitting that unemploy- to us and we will have them bound forys 
ment is greater than in 1920-21, President Ecker in green cloth, with gold lettering am 
nevertheless feels that with sound business work- seal of the Foundation stamped in gol 
ing back to normality, the unemployment situa- the side. Cost price, $2.50. 

tion will he improved. He also believes that un- Title-page and Index for 1930, now reat 
employmieft insurance is among the possibilities sent to subscribers upon request. 

as an aid in any serious crisis like the one now AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
passing. Speaking of life insurance assets as such, York 
Mr. Ecker says that these amounted to $18,418,- 25 West 45th Street, New Yor 


000,000 on January 1. 
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